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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 
HE Emperor Francis Joseph has, we are glad to see, 
sufficiently recovered from his illness to be able to 
return to Vienna, which he reached on Thursday. He was 
weleomed by the people of his capital with a great outburst 
of enthusiasm. It was noticed that though he walked as erect 
as usual, he looked pale, and drove in a closed, instead of an 
open, carriage. Though probably the rumours as to his state 
of health have been a good deal exaggerated, there is little 
doubt, we fear, that his condition is not satisfactory, and that 
the hard work inseparable frcm the duties of his position is 
telling upon him. The Emperor is eighty years old. The 
courage and devotion with which he carries on his public 
work win him the admiration of the world. 

The news from Morocco is still scanty, but it would seem 
that the French are gradually getting a more sure command 
of the military situation. The Special Correspondentof the Times 
in a leiter from Rabat, published in Monday’s issue, gives a 
striking account of the efficiency of the French military 
officers, especially in the matter of transport organization. 
He tells us that when he joined the camel convoy at Skeriet 
the officer in command told him before he said “ Goodnight” 
that the last camel would be clear of the camp at five o'clock 
the following morning. Having some experience of camel 
transport the Correspondent was inclined to be sceptical. 
Yet at five o'clock the next morning the convoy of 500 camels, 
carry'ng grain and biscuit, had cleared the camp. “I am 
not exaggerating when I say that I have never seen a more 
eficiently worked camel convoy.” The camels moved in ten 
sections incolumn. Behind each section was the chief camel 
man, an Algerian mounted Spahi, and a French corporal. 
It, was his business to keep the camel drivers up to the 
mark. He communicated with the Spahi, the Spahi com- 
municated with the camel owner and the camel owner with 
his men, “ usually with a stick, which treatment finally reached 
the camel.” By these means the convoy was always closed 
up, and made a good five kilometres per hour into Rabat. 
It would seem as if the French organizers had based their 
system on the old rhyme of “Stick, stick, beat dog; dog, dog, 
bite cow,” and so on. After all, this is the essential principle 
in all organization, the principle that the order given at the 
top shall be sure to reach the camel, or whoever stands in the 
place of the camel at the other end. 





The Portuguese elections have resulted in the return of 
most of the members of the existing Cabinet, who may 
therefore be regarded as certainties for the first Constitutional 
Ministry of the Republic. In Lisbon the triumph of the 
Government was complete, the sum total of votes cast for the 
thirty-four unofficial candidates for election amounting to 
barely two-thirds of those cast in favour of the last of the 
twenty nominees of the Directory. At the same time it 
appears that only 63 per cent. of the voters on the register went 
to the poll. 


An extract from M. Ollivier’s fifteenth volume, quoted in 
Thursday’s Times, gives a piece of secret history which 
carries us straight back to the eighteenth century. M. 
Ollivier reports a statement made to him by General Ducrot, 
who was in command at Strassburg. The General paid a 
secret visit to the Grand Duke of Hesse at Darmstadt just 
before the outbreak of the war of 1870. 

“This Prince had expressed his horror of Prussia and his 

cordial feelings towards France. ‘Tell the Emperor,’ he said, 
‘that I am on his side; I will cede Mayence and the left bank of 
the Rhine to him, and he will give me compensation from the 
territory of my hateful neighbour (the Grand Duke of Baden). 
Let him, so soon as the war begins, cross over to the right bank 
and prevent us by force from joining Prussia; if he once lets us 
become involved it will be too late.’” 
The desire of the petty German princeling to benefit himself 
territorially at the expense of his “hateful neighbour” was 
the mainspring of foreign politics on the Rhine from the days 
of Louis XIV. to those of Napoleon, but it is difficult to 
realize that it actually lasted till 1870. 





During the week the Times has given special prominence to 
rumours that the Indian Army is to be reduced. Colonel 
Seely, in the House of Commons on Wednesday, made a 
statement which shows that there is no intention on the part 
of the Government to diminish the numbers of the British 
garrison, but it would appear that the rumours bave founda- 
tion as far as the native army is concerned. If any units of 
that army are inefficient it would, no doubt, be wise to get rid 
of them on that ground alone. If, however, the real reason 
for reduction is economy, not inefficiency, then the policy is 
most mistaken. Considering the vast population of India 
and the fact that the whole line of her frontier is liable to 
attack from the wild and predatory inhabitants of the other 
side of the border, and that border raids way easily turn into 
little wars, or even big wars, any reduction of the frontier 
guard—for that is what the Indian Army is in fact—would be 
a fatal error. India has not a soldier too many for manning 
the vast enceinte of her ; Famparte. 


In reply to a question put by Lord Wolmer on Monday, 
Mr. Lloyd George made an important statement as to the 
intentions of the Government with regard to granting facilitics 
for the Women’s Suffrage Bill The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that, after giving the matter their most 
careful consideration, the Government had found it impossible 
to allot to the Bill in question such an amount of time as its 
importance demanded. But they would be prepared next 
Session, when the Bill had been read a second time, to give a 
week for its further stages. In reply to further questions, 
Mr. Lloyd George said that the Government could not give an 
undertaking to bring in a closure motion, nor could he see his 
way to state whether this time-table contemplated the Com- 
mittee Stage being taken before a Standing Committee ora 
Committee of the whole House. But, in reply to Mr. Keir 
Hardie, he said he thought it would be found that if Parlia- 
ment lasted the prescribed time, that was, according to the 
time for Commons Bills to be sent up to the House of Lords, 
it would not be too late for the Bill to become law in this 
Parliament. 
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In spite of the optimistic comments of Sir Edward Grey in 
regard to the possibilities of the extension of these facilities 
made in his speech on Thursday, at the dinner to Mr. 
Carnegie, only an extremely sanguine politician can 
regard the Government’s pledges as in any way consti- 
tuting a guarantee that the Suffrage Bill will be. driven 
through the Commons in all its stages. To believe that, 
one must also believe that a sufficient number of the 
Liberal supporters of the Bill are in such deadly earnest 
as to threaten the existence of the Government if they 
fail to extend the facilities. Of course they will do no 
such thing, and equally of course that fact will make 
the Anti-Suffrage Members of the Government stick to their 
determination to prevent the grant of the Vote to Women. 
The Suffragists will get facilities and fine words and every- 
thing they ask for—except the yote. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Second Reading 
debate upon the Insurance Bill was concluded. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, in the course of a speech on the whole very 
favourable to the Bill, pointed out that the old assumption 
by which State aid and State organization were regarded as 
suspect seemed to have been thrown over by everybody. He 
went on to say that the Labour Party did not consider the 
proportion of the contributions fair. They were in favour of 
3d. a week each being paid by the workman, the employer, 
and the State. Mr. Macdonald also criticized the provisions 
for women. Mr. Austen Chamberlain followed with a detailed 
but friendly criticism of the scheme. He concluded by an 
examination of the finance of the Bill, as to which he was not 
satisfied. Weare bound to saythat the more the Bill is discussed 
the more clearly do its crudities, risks, and incidental injustices 
become apparent. It is possible that discussion of the details, 
careful and unhurried, might produce a workable measure, but 
we are certain that if the Bill is forced through before the end 
of August a most defective and dangerous piece of legislation 
must be the result. ‘lime is needed to arrive at a proper 
understanding of the exact effects of the Bill. In spite of the 
positive assertions in the newspapers, we cannot believe that 
the Government really mean to rush the Bill through Parlia- 
ment. If the Opposition make themselves a party to so mad a 
proposal they will commit a very grave mistake. 

Mr. Lloyd George devoted a large part of his reply to the 
position of doctors under the Bill. He said that the first 
criticism of the doctors referred to the capitation grant. 
Some objected to the amount of the grant, some objected to it 
altogether; secondly, they said that the capitation included 
for the first time all bad lives; thirdly, there was to be no 
free choice of doctors; fourthly, they would be under the heel 
of the friendly societies; and, fifthly, they objected to the 
income limit of insured persons. Mr. Lloyd George, in reply 
to these objections, pointed out that it was not true that the 
capitation grant was fixed by the Government, or that the 
amount of the grant was to be fixed by the friendly society 
without appeal; nor was it true that families were included 
in the grant; nor that the system of club doctors was to be 
universal, All these assumptions were erroneous and had 
nothing to do with the Bill. Moreover, all the bad lives would 
be segregated in the Post Office contribution. The Bill was 
ultimately read a second time without a division. 

On Tuesday the House of Commons discussed the second 
reading of the Trade Unions Bill. The Attorney-General 
explained that the aim of the Bill was to secure for trade 
unions the same liberty for political action that they had 
enjoyed before the Osborne judgment, and at the same time 
to secure for the individual members the freedom they ought 
co enjoy. The discussion that followed was concerned chiefly 
with the question whether the Bill sufficiently guaranteed the 
liberty of the minorities. Unionist members on the whole 
considered the guarantees insufficient, while the Labour Party 
took the view that they were too stringent. The debate 
was wound up by Mr. Churchill, who expressed very strongly 
his opinion that the views of minorities in the unions must be 
respected. The second reading was carried by a majority of 
201 (219-18). 


On the motion for adjournment at Whitsuntide on Wednes- 
day, Captain Clive called attention to the appointment of 


Colonel Morgan. We cannot find space-to go into the 





details of the case, and to attempt to treat the matter} 
brief summary might very likely do injustice to the prot 
question. Without, however, raking up the past or encoy ~ 
ing any vindictive action, we feel bound to say that Captai 
Clive, Mr. Morrell, and Sir Frederick Banbury did no em 
than their duty as Members of Parliament in protestin 
against Colonel Morgan’s réappointment. Whatever a 
may be taken of Colonel Morgan’s private character, which 
personally, we are quite willing to admit is as good 4 
Colonel Seely represented, it appears to us little short of 
a scandal that an officer who behaved so ineptly and a 
carelessly in regard to such a matter as the keeping of his own 
honour and the honour of his Service free from all suspicion, 
and whose action was reported on so unfavourably by a Royal 
Commission as was Colonel Morgan’s, should be reinstated 
in the Army just as if he had been guilty of nothing but 
a breach of some pedantic technical regulations. He get 
a Service specially open to temptation a very bad example 
when it was, above all things, necessary that a good example 
should be set and a scrupulously exact standard maintained, 
To pass this over as if it were nothing is surely a graye 
error. It is exceedingly disagreeable to write as we have 
written, but for those who have always pleaded, as we have 
pleaded, for the highest standard in the public Service, a 
protest seems to us absolutely necessary. 


The debate upon the Second Reading of the Parliame-+ Bill 
was concluded in the House of Lords on Monday. The most 
important feature of the debate was the eloquent speech 
against the Bill delivered by Lord Rosebery. After remark. 
ing that the Government had proceeded on the lines of party 
rancour and revenge, Lord Rosebery said that if the 
Bill became law in its present form it did not matter 
one farthing or one straw what the Second Chamber is 
going to be. “I cansee no use in prolonging the existence of 
this House as a useless sham.” At the same time Lord 
Rosebery agreed that in the circumstances it would be wiser 
to give the Billa Second Reading. He doubted whether if a 
third Election were forced it would be less favourable to the 
Government than previous ones. He recognized, also, the 
danger of the Upper House being swamped by a special 
creation of peers. 


The debate was continued by Lord Haldane, who declared 
emphatically that the Bill would not set up Single-Chamber 
Government, but would bring the House of Lords nearer to its 
true function of revising, delaying, and counselling. Lord 
Lansdowne wound up the debate on the Opposition side, and 
summarized the arguments against the Bill. He concluded 
by foreshadowing the amendments which would be moved 
during the Committee stage. They would suggest that, so 
long as the Constitution is out of gear, “it is necessary in 
common prudence to devise some safeguards to protect the 
country against dangerous and ill-considered innovations; 
safeguards, above all, to protect, to secure, our most sacred 
institutions and the foundations of government for the United 
Kingdom, against irreparable damage.” After Lord Morley 
had replied on behalf of the Government the Bill was read a 
second time without a division, only a single voice having 
called “not content” when the question was put by the Lord 
Chancellor. We have dealt with the future of.the Bill else- 
where, and will only say here that it is evident that the 
Government mean to have their whole pound of flesh, and 
that at the moment there is no way open to prevent them 
doing so. 

Lord Cromer presided on Monday at the luncheon given 
in honour of Mr. Morel. Lord Cromer said that he did 
not profess always to have agreed with Mr. Morel’s pro- 
posals, but without his unbounded enthusiasm, indomit- 
able energy, perseverance, and unselfish disinterestedr ess 
it might be open to doubt whether Congo reform would 
ever have been taken seriously in hand. The Bishop of 
Winchester, who was unable to be present, wrote to say that 
he believed that Mr. Morel had “done a hero's work 
with a hero’s motive, and a hero’s courage,” but it was 
reserved for M. Vandervelde, the distinguished Belgian 
deputy and leader of the Congo reform movement in 
Belgium, to pay Mr. Morel the greatest tribute of all. 
“Tt was Mr. Morel,” he said, “who made me understand 
that the system established on the Congo by King 
Leopold II. was a monstrous anomaly, monstrous as much 
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from the economic as from the human standpoint.” Mr. Morel 


was subsequently presented with his portrait and a cheque for 
4,000 guineas. No testimonial in our time has been more 
richly deserved. 

A Manifesto on Public Morals, issued by the National 
Council of Public Morals, appeared in Wednesday’s news- 

pers. The Manifesto expresses the belief that only by 
raising the ideals of marriage, by education for parenthood, 
and by intervening to prevent degeneracy, can we cope with 
the demoralization which is sapping the foundations of 
national well-being. We note that a special reference 
js made to the circulation of pernicious literature, “for 
which no defence can be offered.” The signatories 
include several bishops; a number of eminent representa- 
tives of the Free Churches, and a large number of public men 
of the highest eminence. We may add that all com- 
munications respecting this Manifesto should be addressed 
to the Rev. James Marchant, National Council of Public 
Morals, Holborn Hall, London, W.C. 


The opposition of the doctors to the provisions of the 
Insurance Bill is as strong as ever. On Thursday Mr. 
Lioyd George had a prolonged talk with the members of 
the British Medical Association, and promised to meet most 
of the objections raised. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether some of the satisfaction which the doctors no doubt 
felt in the presence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does not evaporate by the time they report to the bodies 
which deputed them. On the main point Mr. Lloyd George 
stood firm. The doctors insist that their interests will be 
most seriously damaged if the income limit for the Insur- 
ance Bill is placed above £2 a week, at any rate for the 
medical benefit. The Chancellor, however, declared that it 
is absolutely impossible tc make a concession here. 


In this context we may note that before the House 
adjourned on ''hursday Mr. Balfour and the Prime Minister 
discussed the possibility of carrying out Mr. Lloyd George’s 
suggestion that each party in the House should elect a smal. 
number of representatives to act with the Chancellor and the 
Government in doing the rough work of the Committee 
Though nothing very definite was settled it would appear that 
the Leader of the Opposition is willing to adopt this plan. 
The new departure will be watched with interest, for it will 
give us a stage something like that of the examination of Bills 
by the Bureaux which takes place in France. Meantime the 
great obstacle to the Bill being made into a good Bill remains— 
the preposterous determination of the Government to force it 
through this year. 





We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Winston Churchill's 
extraordinary reckless and unwise use of language about 
the judges, language which, we have pointed out, is bound to 
create an impression that they do not act fairly and impar- 
tially when they have trade-union cases before them, but 
owing to their private prejudices twist the law in class 
interests, and are not therefore to be trusted. No doubt Mr. 
Winston Churchill did not mean to say quite as much as this, 
but it is astonishing that a man of his experience and position 
should not realize the danger, not to say the injustice, of using 
the words he used—words which, whatever may have been his 
intentions, were clearly open to misrepresentation, and certain 
to excite suspicion in the minds of working men, and so bring 
the Bench inte popular odium. If you denounce men as pre- 
judiced in the exercise of a great duty, such odium will attach, 
whether you do or do not slip in some limiting phrase, such 
as “unconsciously, no doubt.” The main accusation is 
remembered ; the hedging words forgotten. 

A proof of how important it is just now to maintain popular 
confidence in the judges instead of weakening it, and of sup- 
porting them when they give unpopular decisions, is to be 
found in what took place in Hull on Thursday. The election 
judges, in the exercise of their duties, felt themselves bound 
to unseat Sir Seymour King, the Unionist Member who has 
sat for the Division for twenty-six years, as during his 
election there had been a breach of the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act. ‘The Unionist mob, we refrain from saying 
“unecnsciously, no doubt,” considering that the judges 
were biassed when they held that the distribution of coals 
and sweets to poor men was a corrupt practice within the Act 





threw coal at them, and Mr. Justice Ridley was struck by 
a piece as big as a cricket ball. Mr. Winston Churcbill, no 
doubt, would thoroughly approve of the action of the judges 
at Hull, but he has had very quick proof that you cannot dis- 
credit the administration of justice in only one particular, and 
in regard to one side only, in politics. In truth, what his 
accusation comes to is that the judges should not be allowed 
to give unpopular decisions. He forgot that his objection to 
unpopular decisions is a double-edged weapon. 


Sir Brynmor Jones is introducing a Bill, one portion of 
which is intended to make clear that Nonconformists cannot 
be refused the Communion in the National Church merely 
on the ground that they have not been confirmed. We regret 
that he has not adopted the form suggested by the repre- 
sentative and thoughtful body of Ghurchmen, including 
Archbishop Tait and several Bishops, who formed the Royal 
Commission on Ritual which reported in 1870. The Commis- 
sioners in dealing with this question recommended, with only 
one dissentient, that the proper way of settling the matter was 
to add the following rubric to the Communion Service: “2ut 
note, the foregoing directions are not to be held to authorize 
the refusal of the Communion to those who humbly and 
devoutly desire to partake thereof.” That would clear up any 
doubts which a clergyman may now have as to the legality of 
giving the Communion to persons whom he knows to be un- 
confirmed. It has also the great advantage, as we have just 
pointed out, of having been recommended by a body of men 
as to whose orthodoxy and loyalty to their Church there can 
be no possible doubt, headed by one of the greatest of modern 
Primates. 


In this context we may notice an admirable letter in 
Monday's Times from Mr. Lampen, Vicar of Walthamstow. 
He is convinced, he tells us—and in this view we strongly 
concur—that a very large number of the clergy heartily agree 
with the recent action of the Bishop of Hereford. The reason 
the Bishop’s example is not more generally followed is that 
the vast majority of clergymen are intensely loyal to their 
superior officers—the Bishops. “In loyalty to our Bishops, 
then, we are abstaining from doing what we should like to do 
if we were quite free.” “ Whether,” he adds, “the Bishops 
are wise in the action they have taken is another question. I 
for one, think they have missed a golden opportunity.” They 
have certainly done the cause of the Establishment a great 
wrong, for their action tends towards the dethronement of the 
Anglican Church from its national position, the Church whose 
doors are open to the whole nation; they are supporting 
the most effective though the most fallacious plea of the 
Church’s enemies, that she is not a National Church, but 
merely a highly endowed Episcopal sect. 


On Thursday Mr. Balfour delivered an interesting address 
at the opening of the International Musical Congress. After 
contrasting the glories of the creative period of English music, 
which closed with the death of Purcell, with the long and 
barren period that followed, Mr. Balfour spoke more hopefully 
of the present. He could look back over the period of his own 
life and see how, year by year, more men of original pro- 
ductive capacity had come to the front. We could now say 
that Britain was at last in process of taking her place among 
the great creative musical communities of the world. Discuss- 
ing the special advantages which music enjoyed over 
the other arts, Mr. Balfour noted its independence of 
space. “ You could have a symphony of Beethoven 
played in every musical centre of the world at the same time, 
had you a sufficiency of musicians capable of reading it.” 
Another point was its freedom from linguistic limitations. 
“No progress would make it possible for the literary 
masterpiece of one language to become, in the same sense, the 
masterpiece of any other language. It must always be con- 
fined to the country of its birth. No such limitation could 
touch their lot. Of all the finer forms of imagination, that 
which chooses music as its means of expression is the one 
which has the greatest future among the masses of all nations.” 
Mr. Balfour's remarks on the limitations of literature are 
substantially correct, but the adoption of Shakespeare by 
Germaaly comes very near an exception to his rule. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 80}—Friday week 81}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


TOPICS 


THE SECOND READING OF THE PARLIAMENT 
BILL. 


T is evident from the course of the debate on the Second 
IL Reading of the Parliament Bill,and from the momentous 
fact that the House of Lords did not divide, that the 
leaders of the Unionist Party and the majority of the 
Unionist Peers have come to the conclusion which we have 
so frequently urged in these columns, namely, that the 
Parliament Bill, plus a creation of peers, would be 
an infinitely worse disaster to the Constitution than the 
Parliament Bill, bad as it is, minus the creation of peers. 
The Peers having awakened to the fact that it is always 
wise to make, not the worst, but the best, of a bad job, 
even a very bad job—a fact, we may remark, which usually 
seems more evident to outsiders than to men who have 
to do the disagreeable work of making the best of the very 
bad job, and who are naturally angry and indignant at such 
an uncongenial task—it was inevitable that the Second Read- 
ing of the Parliament Bill should pass without challenge. It 
is further inevitable that the House of Lords will not insist 
on any amendments which the Government persist in 
declaring will destroy the principle of their measure, and to 
which they absolutely refuse agreement. In that case the 
amendments will have to be withdrawn. At first sight it 
would seem as if in these circumstances it would be more 
dignified for the Peers to wash their hands of the whole 
transaction, and declare that they will not go through 
the farce of suggesting amendments which are certain 
not to be accepted. In other words, knowing Shylock’s 
intention to have his pound of flesh, they should not 
attempt to argue him into taking fourteen ounces and 
then ultimately give in to the whole sixteen. But 
though there is something to be said for the course of re- 
fusing to touch the Bill further we hold that, in the 
present circumstances, the wiser plan is for the Lords ‘to 
set forth amendments which they think would make the 
Bill more tolerable, but if, and when, the bulk of these 
amendments are rejected by the Commons, as they will be, 
to leave the Bill alone, with the warning that they mean to 
introduce legislation which will virtually repeal the Bill as 
soon as the Unionists are again in power. 


The advantage of introducing and discussing amendments 
to the Bill, even though they cannot be maintained, is that 
such amendments, and the debates thereon, will have an 
educative effect on the country. The refusal of the 
Commons to accept amendments which bring out clearly 
the dangers of Single-Chamber Government cannot but 
a‘fect a very considerable portion of public opinion. There 
is no more striking way of making the country understand 
that the whole of our lives and liberties will be open to a 
scratch majority in the House of Commons, founded either 
upon a desire for office or upon some log-rolling strategy 
between groups, than the tabling of amendments to exempt, 
at least, the foundations of our Constitution from the 
operation of the Parliament Bill. When the country sees 
the Government refusing to prevent the reduction of the 
two years’ delay to six months’ delay, or no delay at all, 
being passed by the House of Commons over the heads of 
the U pper House, they will realize the kind of temper in which 
it is possible for the Parliament Bill to be used. Again, 
the setting forth of a series of enactments which ought either 
to be subject to the decision of both Houses or else sent to 
a poll of the people before they are altered, will make 
men see the nature of the Constitutional revolution that 
is taking place. 

We felt obliged to protest very strongly against Lord 

tosebery’s speech on the introduction of the Bill, because, 
if acted on, it was bound to lead straight to a creation 
of peers. We are delighted to be able to-day to congratu- 
late Lord Rosebery upon coming round to the sounder 
view, and for admitting so frankly, as he did admit in the 
House of Lords on Monday, that his original thoughts, to 
use a phrase of one of his heroes, Cromwell, were “ carnal 
thoughts.” We need not grudge Lord Rosebery his very 
natural outburst of indignation on the First Reading since 
he has shown such good sense in his second thoughts. 
His first attitude was, indeed, only human. Milton, treat- 
ing of the feelings of Adam and Eve on their expulsion, 





ae 
describes how “‘ some natural tears they shed ” before they 
arrived at the determination to make the best of the bad 
job which confronted them. Lord Rosebery may be wel] 
excused for some “natural” language in regard to the 
Parliament Bill. Weare certain, however, that he was never 
more the representative of moderate and constitutiona} 
opinion in the country than when he told the House ¢ 
though they might make the Government and the Libera] 
Party ridiculous by forcing them to make the peers, this 
would bea very poor compensation for destroying the House 
of Lords. The Parliament Bill, in other words, may be 
repealed, or a corrective be introduced, but there can be no 
repeal of five hundred new peers. If they come, they 
come to stop. 


Though we hold that it is necessary for the Lords to 
pass the Parliament Bill, lest worse things should ha 
to the Constitution, we have always held that they and the 
Unionist Party must not acquiesce for a moment in the 
evil and perilous situation thus created. The passage of 
the Bill by them is in effect a pledge that they. wil} 
instantly begin to work for repeal, or rather for the sub. 
stitution of a much better, sounder, and more democratic 
system of settling deadlocks between the two Houses, 
Remember that the Parliament Bill is nothing more or 
less than a Bill for settling deadlocks between the two 
Houses by the simple plan of saying that the unlimited 
and unrestricted will of the House of Commons shall 
always prevail, though, for the present, only after 
two years’ delay. ‘The Unionists are pledged to 
substitute for this unjust and unholy method of 
settling deadlocks the infinitely better and more 
democratic plan of settling them by an appeal to the 
master of both Commons and Lords. If the Peers were to: 
pass the Parliament Bill and then sit with their hands 
before them they would indeed be guilty of a betrayal of 
the Constitution. If, however, they at once take up 
in earnest the question of introducing the Referendum and 
make it their prime political object they will soon find 
themselves triumphant, and the Parliament Bill will 
become but waste paper. The will of a Single Chamber 
will not prevail because in cases where the assent of the 
Lords cannot be obtained the assent of the people will be 
required. Itis possible, no doubt, that the democracy will 
on many occasions endorse the will of the House of 
Commons. In that case, so be it. We do not say that the 
people will always and necessarily act rightly. What we 
want to make sure of is that at any rate it shall be 
their will that prevails and not the will of an active 
minority which has made a log-rolling arrangement in the 
Commons. When it can be said Roma locuta est we can 
all loyally bow to the decision, whatever it may be. 
When in fact, though not in name, it is only Mr. 
Jones, the active Member for Little Pedlington, who 
has; spoken, we refuse to prostrate ourselves in abject 
adoration. We hear him solely because he has worked up 
a combination of groups in the House of Commons 80 
adroitly that the Government of the day is forced to yield 
to his demands and adopt his Bill. We want the voice of 
the people, not the insidious whisper of the successful log- 
roller. 


The chief work of converting the country to the Referen- 
dum, or rather, we should say, of making them understand 
the Referendum, must fall upon Unionist candidates and 
members, but the House of Lords, asa budy, can doa great 
deal in the matter of education. Nothing would help more 
in this work than the passage through the House of Lords 
of a good Referendum Bill. For that reason we urge once 
more that Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill shall be taken 
up in earnest by the Peers. We are quite prepared to admit 
that it may be too early to lay down the occasions on which a 
Referendum is to be taken, but at any rate there can be no 
possible objection to considering the machinery for putting 
a poll of the people into operation, if and when it has been * 
decided to take such a poll. We therefore suggest once more 
that Lord Balfour's Bill should be read a second time and 
then sent to a Select Committee of the Peers. They can 
eliminate or postpone that part of the Bill which deals with 
the occasions on which the Referendum is to take place. 
All that is now essential is that they should, on the basis of 
Lord Balfour’s Bill, prepare a sound scheme for putting 
the poll of the people into operation. The machinery 
provided in Lord Balfour's Bill is, in our opinion, efficient 
as it stands; but if improvements in detail can be made m 
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have no doubt they can be, by all means let them 


ar The one thing needful is to have ready and to 
hand a working scheme for referring Bills to the popular 
vote. 





LORD CROMER’S WARNING. 


NE of the very worst features of the Parliament Bill is 
O the clause which deprives the House of Lords of 
all power to reject Money Bills. In the House of 
Commons and in the House of Lords stress has been laid 
upon the danger of this clause being used to pass other 
measures “tacked” to a Money Bill, but we note with deep 
regret that the country seems to have taken it for granted 
that the House of Lords ought not to interfere with purely 
financial legislation. Against this tacit admission Lord 
Cromer made a very powerful protest. The unwisdom 
of the proposal to deprive the Second Chamber of all 
power over Money Bills can be best appreciated by 
examining the practice of other countries. In every 
country where a Second Chamber exists, that body 
has the power to reject Money Bills, and in many 
cases, notably in the case of France and the United States, 
the Second Chamber may not only reject but may also 
amend purely financial measures. In the case of Australia 
the Second Chamber may suggest amendments which are 
left to the First Chamber to insert or not, as it chooses. 

The matter is one of very great importance. During 
the last quarter of a century our public expenditure has 
been rising rapidly, and the rate of increase within the past 
ten years is enormously greater than in the past fifteen. 
Indeed, during the long Administration of Lord Salisbury 
the increase was but slight. The rapid rise began with 
the South African War, and has continued ever since, 
During the war period and the two or three years 
succeeding, the growth of expenditure was mainly due 
to the cost of the war and to the increased cost of the 
Army and Navy. With the advent of the Liberals at the 
end of 1905 a new direction was given to national expen- 
diture. Military and Naval expenditure was temporarily 
reduced ; civil expenditure shot upwards, and is still 
rapidly rising. The figures are very striking, and may be 
set out conveniently in the following table :— 

1886-7 1898-9 1905-6 1911-12 
Mill.£. Mill. 2. Mill. £. Mill. &. 





Military and Naval Exp. 32 ... 46 .. 67 .. 72 
Other Expenditure ...... Sc .. % ..  . il 
Total Expenditure. Mill. £90 ... 124 ... 157... 183 





The above figures include not only expenditure charged 
upon the revenues of the year, but also loan expenditure. 
It will be observed that while our aggregate Military 
and Naval expenditure has increased under the present 
Administration by only £5,000,000 a year in six years, 
the civil expenditure has increased by no less than 
£21,000,000 in the same period. This contrast, however, 
does not by itself tell the whole story, for in 1905-6 the 
fixed debt charge was £28,000,000, and this has been 
reduced in the current year to £24,500,000. It is true 
that the Liberals have to a large extent abolished 
the unsatisfactory system of meeting expenditure out 
of loans, but this has already been allowed for in 
the figures appearing in the above table, and, therefore, 
to get a true statement of the increased expenditure 
to which the Liberal Party has committed the country, it 
18 hecessary to add to the £21,000,000 of increased pr a 
mr the sum of £3,500,000 which Mr. Lloyd George 
as filched from the Sinking Fund. Nor is this the end of 
the story, for, in addition to permanently robbing the New 
Sinking Fund of this large sum, he has in the present year 
diverted from the Old Sinking Fund no less than £3,000,000 
for building sanatoria and for certain vague purposes in- 
cluded under the head of national development. In any 
sound system of finance this expenditure, which must 
necessarily be spread over several years, would have been 
met out of each year’s revenue. It constitutes an effective 
addition to the total with which the present Government is 
burdening the taxpayer. 

As Lord Cromer pointed out, such reckless expenditure 
would have horrified ¢ earlier Liberal financiers. Mr. Glad- 
stone at one period declared that it was impossible for this 
country in time of peace to face a national expenditure of 
£70,000,000 a year. At the present rate of progress we 
shall soon reach three times that figure, and vet, with the 





exception of a few men like Lord Cromer, hardly a word of 
protest is uttered. The ultimate explanation is that the 
country has grown so rich that it can bear a much higher 
amount of expenditure than could have been borne in Mr. 
Gladstone’s time. Take as the simplest of tests the yield 
of the Income Tax. In 1871 a penny on the Income Tax 
yielded £1,654,000. In 1908 (the latest year for which 
figures are available), in spite of a considerable extension 
of the exemptions from Income Tax, one penny yielded 
£2,784,000. This contrast clearly shows that the Income 
Tax payers can provide a much larger amount of money 
than a generation ago, without strain upon their private 
resources. At the same time there has grown up an 
enormous population of well-to-do artisans who pay no 
Income Tax, but who can afford to make considerable con- 
tributions to the revenue with the taxes they pay upon 
beer and tobacco and tea and sugar, while still remaining 
better off than their fathers were. These are facts that 
must be taken into account in any comparison of present 
with past expenditure. Indeed, so great has been the 
increase of national wealth that some people have gone so 
far as to contend that relatively to our wealth the present 
scale of expenditure is actually less than it was thirty 
years ago. Whether this is so or not cannot be finally 
decided, because there are no positive means of determining 
the total national wealth at the present day, and still less 
of determining what it was thirty years ago. But the 
question of less or more is of comparatively little im- 
portance. The broad fact is that the country is so rich 
that only a minority of persons seriously feel the present 
scale of taxation, and that is the ultimate reason why 
public extravagance is permitted to continue. 

While, therefore, we entirely endorse Lord Cromer’s 
demand that the Second Chamber should have financial 
control, and while we equally endorse his protest against 
public extravagance, we feel that the case against extrava- 
gance requires to be restated. The primary objection to 
increased State expenditure is that it involves the multi- 
plication of Government officials, and as a necessary 
consequence the subordination of the free action of the 
individual to the red tape rules of a bureaucracy. That 
means the extinction of the spirit of enterprise upon 
which the progress of the nation depends, and the loss of 
that personal liberty for which all men crave. The 
second objection is equally important, but comes more 
slowly into operation. In effect, the present de- 
mand for lavish expenditure comes from those voters 
who anticipate an improvement in their own economic 
position from the taxation of wealth. This is no 
new phenomenon. In every generation those classes 
which have possessed political power have shamelessly 
used that power to secure economic privileges for them- 
selves at the expense of the community. To-day it 
is the turn of the masses, and they and their leaders, 
influenced equally by past example and by future 
hopes, believe that they can continue the same 
process indefinitely. They forget that a privilege 
by the nature of things can only be enjoyed by a 
minority. The word “privilege” ceases to have any 
meaning if the favour conferred is extended to all. The 
idea of obtaining privileges for the masses at the expense 
of the masses is a contradiction in terms. It is true that 
the masses can, by exercising their present power of taxation, 
strip the minority of their riches, but, apart from the con- 
sideration that the attempt to do this would involve such 
an amount of economic disturbance as gravely to imperil 
our whole system of wealth production, the process must 
in any case come toanend. When the few have been 
stripped bare, the masses would have only themselves to 
plunder, and though exceptional communities are reported 
to have maintained a precarious livelihood by taking in 
one another’s washing, no body of men have ever yet 
succeeded in maintaining any kind of livelihood by plun- 
dering one another. The real effect of financial legislation 
of the present type is to provide rewards not for industry 
but for poverty, and thus to destroy the motive for industry. 
The ultimate ending of such a policy must be complete 
communism, and when we get to complete communism, if 
ever we get there, the world will quickly turn round again, 
and re-establish individualism. Is it wise to allow our 
national policy to drift in a direction which cannot be 
permanently maintained, and must, while being pur- 





sued, imperil the very sources of our national pro- 
sperity ? 
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QUEEN MARY AND HOME SCIENCE. 

i he fact that Queen Mary has in so prominent a way 
associated herself with the ideals of Home Science 
—ideals pressed forward with so much zeal and self- 
sacrifice by the able band of ladies connected with 
King’s College for Women in the University of London— 
is, we venture to say, a matter of far greater im- 
portance than has hitherto been appreciated by the Press 
or the public. The Queen has, on her birthday and in 
the most clear and impressive manner, let it be known 
that she is not only in favour of remedying, but means 
to devote care and attention to the great omission 
in women’s education, whether in primary or secondary 
schools or in the universities. What this great omission 
is can be best understood by recalling the famous gibe 
of Herbert Spencer in regard to education in general— 
a gibe, however, which comes home with double intensity 
and poignancy in the matter of the education of women 
and of the ideals on which that education is founded. 
Herbert Spencer told the world that if in some age to come 
a scholar ora philosopher were to discover the curriculum of 
our schools or universities, he would be forced to believe 
that our course of studies had been created by, and esta- 
blished for, a body of celibates. There is nothing in our 
system to prepare the citizen for the duties of parentage or 
for the arts and sciences that affect the home. The 
gibe, as we have said, goes specially home in the 
case of women. Hitherto that has been discouraged 
and neglected which concerns the rearing and nurture 
of better citizens and the economy of the home in the 
widest sense. That only has been encouraged or put 
upon an intellectual pedestal which concerns the celibate 
outlook on life. This neglect of the realities of existence 
cannot be excused on the gymnastic theory of educa- 
tion. It is quite right to strengthen the muscles of 
the mind and to set up a humane rather than utilitarian 
ideal in education, but no wise trainer of the mind or of 
the body would ever desire to banish from his gym- 
nasium exercises which may be of use in after-life and for 
which the body or the mind is instinctively adapted. 
Certainly no sound educationist would ever put under 
the stigma of academic neglect the things of practical 
value, and idealize only the unpractical. The wide-minded 
teacher can find means of encouraging the humane side 
of education for women, while at the same time freeing 
it from the reproach brought by Herbert Spencer. 

This is what has been done by those who, in King’s 
College for Women in London University, have insisted 
that Home Science shall be given a university status, with 
all that this means in the world of education. They do not 
ask that women should do nothing but serve tables or even 
cradles, but they do say that, hand in hand with the 
ordinary university course, women shall receive training in a 
higher Home Science, or else shall, in a post-graduate course, 
give special study to the arts and sciences that have to do 
with the home. This means that women who intend to be 
teachers shall in early life be influenced and have their 
minds bent in the directions we have named, and that 
henceforth ambitious and clever girls shall not be made to 
feel that Home Science is on a lower level than, say, 
botany or mathematics, and not worth troubling about— 
a mere matter of the butcher and the baker—and that if 
they want intellectual distinction they must concentrate 
upon anything rather than that which fits women to be the 
rulers of the home. 

The action taken by the ladies who have given Home 
fcience a University status at King’s College wanted not a 
little of perseverance and still more of courage. It is very 
easy to distort, misrepresent, and caricature their point of 
view, and to declare that they want women to be nothing but 
efficient wielders, or directors, of pots and pans, and to 
neglect the higher things of the mind. The committee over 
which Lady Rucker has presided so ably have no‘, however, 
been deflected from their wise purpose by this mistaken, if 
well-meant, criticism. Though there is not a member of the 
committee who does not recognize fully that education in the 
highest sense must be a mental inspiration, and not a 
mere accumulation of knowledge, they have determined 
that lip service to this most important principle shall not 
prevent them from letting the beneficent influence of Home 
Science affect the homes of England, 

Happily their work may now, in metaphor and in fact, 
be described as crowned with success. They have enlisted 





ee 
in their cause the highest lady in the land, the nation’ 
most representative woman—one to whom these wale 
can be applied in no mere courtier-like sense, but in real; 
Queen Mary, as wife and mother, knows the meanin of 
Home Science in its fullest sense, and therefore can itd 
of the matter for herself. She is a woman of strong Be 
as well as of high character. All her acts before she = 
the crown, and all her acts since, have shown that she is not 
inclined to give her name lightly to this or that cause 
merely because it looks well on paper or is one about which 
pleasant and easy things can be said. When she takes y 
a cause and gives the weight of her name to it, she iene 
because she believes in it and means to do her best to make 
it succeed. The Queen’s patronage will no doubt ensure 
King’s College for Women getting the money they require 
for the College in general and for Home Science in 
particular ; but it will do, we venture to say, a very 
deal more than that. It will secure a wide publicity for 
the aims and ideals which are practised at King’s College 
—aims and ideals which it is the desire of Lady Riicker’s 
Committee to spread throughout the length and breadth 
of the land till the whole of women’s education, and the 
whole attitude of the nation towards that education, shall 
be changed. 

Consider for a moment how lofty and inspiring are 
the aims of those with whom the Queen has now bacomea 
co-worker, and we may add the King, for the very close 
relations which bind the King and his wife, and also the 
King’s well-known desire to keep strong and sound the 
manhood and womanhood of the nation, make it certain 
that the Queen’s action has his approval iu no formal and 
perfunctory sense. It is often said that under modern 
conditions it is impossible for all women to be mothers and 
home-mistresses, and that therefore the ideals which we 
have touched on can only affect one section of women, 
and must not be regarded as of universal application, 
There could be no greater mistake. It is true that there area 
large number of women who will not be mothers, but in 
some form or other almost every woman has at some time 
of her life the care and management of children and the 
responsibilities of a home. The professions and occu- 
pations which are most widely taken up by unmarried 
women are those of nurses, domestic servants, and teachers. 
But these professions and occupations are deeply concerned 
with the rearing and nurture of the future citizens. There- 
fore in a very special degree they are concerned with 
the ideals of Home Science. It would be the idlest 
pedantry to say that a girl, whether in the primary or the 
secondary school, or the university, should not be taught 
the principles which underlie the bringing up and nurture 
of children, and the care of the home, because she may 
never marry. Even so, it is almost certain that home 
duties will fall to her lot. 

The argument that it is unnecessary for men to learn 
how to defend their hearths and homes, their liberties 
and their country, because many of them will prob- 
ably never be called upon to bear arms, or because 
they may be able to hire someone to do the work 
for them, offers to this argument an almost exact 
analogy. The wiser minds of the generation see that 
the benefits of a training in arms ought not to 
be withheld from men merely because it is possible 
that some men may never want to put them into 
practice. So the ideals of motherhood and of the 
nurture of childhood must never be absent from the 
education of women, even though it may be possible that 
the knowledge thus acquired will, in some cases, never be 
actually used. He is no full citizen who has not at some 
time in his life learnt how to defend his country, and she 
is in no full sense a full citizen who has not learnt for 
herself, and also learnt how to transmit to others, the duties 
of the mother, the home-keeper, and the home-mistress. 





MR. CHURCHILL AND THE JUDGES. 


E cannot help very deeply deploring the unjust and 
mischievous attack upon the Judges made by Mr. 


\ 


Winston Churchill in the House of Commons on Tuesday 


night. In case it should be maintained that we are 
exaggerating, or casting an unfair light upon his 
words, it is desirable that we should recapitulate 
the whole of the circumstances. The occasion 0 
the remarks to which we object was the Second 
Reading of the new Trade Unions Bill, the debate 
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on which Mr. Churchill wound up on behalf of the 
Government. In the course of his speech he declared that 
one of the main objects of the Bill was “to remove the 
trade unions from the harassing litigation to which 
they had been exposed.” He went on to allude to 
“the very unseemly spectacle which they had witnessed 
in the last few years of workmen’s organizations being 
harassed and worried and teased by a number of legal 
decisions which came with the utmost surprise to many 
lawyers.” Mr. Churchill then proceeded to declare that, 
although in cases between man and man the Courts 
deserved respect and admiration, “ where class issues and 

rty issues were involved it was impossible to contend 
that the Courts commanded the same degree of general 
confidence. On the contrary, they did not, and a very large 
number of people had been led to the opinion that they 
were, unconsciously, no doubt, biassed.” This sweeping 
indictment naturally led to a considerable display of 
resentment in the House; but Mr. Churchill refused 
to withdraw what he had said, and continued to 
make references to “ the collisions that occurred between 
the Courts and the great trade union bodies,” and 
expressed a hope that the Bill would “found some 
bulwark that would stand between the trade unions and 


the Courts.” 


The quotations that we have made from Mr. Churchill's 
own words are enough to make it obvious that we 
are justified in considering his speech as an attack 
upon the judges. It is true that he might point to 
various qualifications in his remarks. He might say that 
he had never declared that the Courts did not deserve to 
command confidence, but merely that as a matter of fact they 
donot command it. He might point out that he had not 
himself alleged that they were biassed, but that “a Very 
large number of people had been led to the opinion that 
they were”; and he might emphasize his saving clause— 
“unconsciously, no doubt.” But all this would merely 
amount to an ingenious lawyer’s defence. The fact remains 
that the general effect of Mr. Churchill’s words was to 
create an atmosphere of suspicion in regard to the impar- 
tiality of the judges when trade unions are concerned, and 
so to shake public confidence in the Courts. Such would 
certainly be the effect of them upon the mind of the average 
working man. And this is actually the impression they 
made upon the mind of Mr. Emmott, the Deputy-Speaker, 
as may be seen by his statement in the House on Wednes- 
day, when the subject was raised at question time. 


Such an attack upon the judges we should regard with the 
greatest indignation by whomsoever it was made; and we 
shall return later to the more general aspects of the 
question. But for the moment we wish to point out the 
especially mischievous nature of such insinuations coming 
from the lips of the Home Secretary. Not only is the 
Home Secretary, as one of his Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State, the holder of a high office that carries with 
it grave responsibilities, but, as the head of the Govern- 
ment department chiefly concerned with the administration 
of justice, he necessarily stands in a peculiar relation to the 
judiciary. The closeness of this relation must obviously 
lend additional weight in the popular mind to any 
dictum dealing with this particular question that he 
may make. But it also imposes upon him the 
necessity for the greatest circumspection and discre- 
tion in his utterances—qualities which, in his speech 
of Tuesday, Mr. Churchill flagrantly abandoned. Such 
imputations, coming from one in a position which implies 
an authoritative acquaintance with the facts, are, as we have 
said, especially mischievous. Moreover, on account of their 
general nature, they are especially difficult to refute. 
Accusations made against whole classes of persons are 
always unfair, because it is almost necessarily impossible 
to rebut them. The judges, as Mr. Emmott remarked on 
Wednesday, ought not to be attacked except upon a sub- 
stantive motion. And we may add that the substantive 
motion, in order to be justifiable, should contain a specific 
charge against specific persons. Then, if unfair, it can be 
proved unfair, and, if not unfair, can be acted on. 
if Mr. Churchill had in this way brought a charge 
of a particular kind against a particular judge for 
his action upon a particular occasion we should have 
raised no objection. It might conceivably have been the 
execution of a public duty. But such vague charges as 
Mr. Churchill actually brought, uncorroborated, because 





corroboration would be impossible, only serve to undermine 

ublic confidence in the administration of justice. So far, 
owever,as Mr. Churchill’s charges were specified at all, 
we may express our firm belief that they were entirely 
without foundation. It is by no means the case that trade- 
union litigation has invariably resulted unfavourably to 
the trade union. There is, we believe, more than one case on 
record where the unions have gained advantages from some 
technical point being given in their favour. Nor is it, asa 
matter of fact, the case that the judges are, as a whole, 
drawn from classes that would be likely to have an uncon- 
scious bias against the unions. They are not, as a rule, 
derived from the class of employers of labour, but 
rather from the professional and, consequently, non- 
capitalist classes, which are in many respects more 
in sympathy with the workman than the employer. 
Grossly unfair, too, is Mr. Churchill’s fantastic picture of 
the Courts “harassing and worrying and teasing” the 
unions. This would suggest that there existed a sort of 
inquisition devoting itself entirely to the persecution of 
organized labour. The fact is, of course, that a Court 
has nothing whatever to do with the unions until some 
other party brings them before it. The judges no more 
lie in wait to pounce and prey on trade unions than on 
motor ’buses. ‘To speak, as Mr. Churchill did, of collisions 
occurring between the Courts and the unions is to imply 
that the Courts have a rigit to initiate actions on their 
own account, whereas their business is solely to decide 
disputes brought before them by others. 


Words of this kind tend, as we have said, to create in 
the public mind a distrust of the Courts of Law. Nothing 
could be worse for everyone, and certainly not least for 
the working man than that such a condition of distrust 
should prevail widely. Strong Courts—strong, that is, in 
the support that they receive from public opinion—are 
essential for the protection of the workers. The proof 
of this can nowhere be seen more clearly than in America, 
where the State judges are usually ill paid, and have no 
security of tenure, since they are elected. The effect of this 
weakness of the Courts is not, as some people seem to expect, 
that the position of the working man is improved. On the 
contrary, the effect is the reverse, for he is immediately 
at the mercy of the wealthy employer, who, through the 
political bosses who influence all elections, has means to 
exert influence on the Tribunals. It is supremely important, 
then, that the Court should be strong enough to administer 
the law independently. But here we are led to a 
final point which it is very desirable to make quite 
clear. The judges do not make the laws: they only ad- 
minister them. Consequently, if a law is bad it is the 
judge’s duty to see that it is obeyed quand méme, and it 
would be monstrous to blame a judge for doing so. Ths 
remedy is to be found, not in abusing the judges, but in 
compelling the legislature to alter the law. It often 
happens, however, that the meaning of a law is not clear, 
and in that case it becomes the business of the judges to 
interpret it to the best of their ability. And, once again, 
if their interpretation is unsatisfactory the remedy is not 
to abuse them, but to induce the legislature to clear up the 
ambiguity in the law. It is notorious that there has 
been a growing tendency in recent years towards slack- 
ness in the drafting of Acts of Parliament. The explanation 
is not difficult to find. When a contentious measure 
is being discussed in Committee in the House of Commons 
it is always to the advantage of the caucus to skim over 
any difficult points that might possibly lead to a party 
split. Thus it frequently happens that such points are 
deliberately left indeterminate wn the Bill in the hope that 
the judges will be able to find some way out of the 
difficulty when they come to interpret it. Such slipshod 
methods inevitably put the judges in an awkward position. 
And it is surely adding insult to injury to blame them 
because their interpretations are sometimes unpopular. 


It is false to accuse the judges of bias in trade-union 
cases. Unfortunately, however, there is a tendency among 
working men to believe this falsehood. The Home 
Secretary in Parliament, where the judges could not 
be heard in their own defence, has chosen to use words 
which must inevitably create an atmosphere of suspicion, 
and incline working men to the belief that the unions 
do not get fair play. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the gravity of such an offence when committed by a man 
in Mr. Churcbill’s position, 
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PRESBYTERIANISM IN SCOTLAND. 


ORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH has written a 
short account of the rise and development of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland (“ Presbyterianism in Scotland,” Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1s. net). The book will be read 
with great interest by all those who really care for the 
subject. It will do the best thing a succinct history can 
do—give the reader a keen appetite for a fuller one. 

Whoever would understand Protestantism in the form in 
which it has inspired Scotland since the days of John Knox 
must study “The First Book of Discipline.” It is, to quote 
Lord Balfour, “a manifesto of the ideals and an embodiment 
of the spirit of the Reformers.” Exactly how far this founda- 
tion of Scots Presbyterianism was the work of John Knox is 
unknown, but every sentence proclaims his influence, or, 
rather, his power to express the will of a people. The enact- 
ments therein contained did not become law exactly as they 
stood, but they were “ written upon the fleshy tables of the 
heart,” and the history of the early Reformation in Scotland is 
a history of a strenuous endeavour to carry them out. Even 
to-day the fruits of this “ Discipline” are seen in the Scots 
character. 

In 1560 the supremacy of the Pope was formally and 
legally denied in Scotland. Public feeling was hot against 
Rome. “The Church Malignant” had endeavoured to 
keep in ignorance a people craving for knowledge, a people 
whose natural bent towards democracy had long been 
held down by ecclesiasticism, and whose worldly ambition 
was crippled by a rapacious religious taxation. A few 
martyrdoms were fresh in men’s minds, notably the 
martyrdom of George Wishart, whose death touched that 
chord in the heart of the crowd which responds ever to a 
presentation of heroic Christianity. The martyr forgave his 
persecutors on the score of ignorance, embraced his execu- 
tioner, whom he justly acknowledged the mere instrument of 
the law, and even in the flames exhorted his followers to such 
a life as could alone recommend their doctrines. Scotsmen 
ground their teeth, There should be an end, they vowed, of 
these “damnable ecruelties.” It does not strike Knox as 
inconsistent that they began to put an end to them by murder- 
ing Archbishop Beatoun. Vengeance, however, was but the 
momentary impulse of the populace; it was no part of the 
Reformers’ dream. They imagined a New Church wherein 
dwelt righteousness—a popular Church which was to 
educate the people. The Reformers found Scotland 
divided into one thousand parishes, and there were five 
hundred supplementary chapels besides parish churches. 
An elaborate but easily modifiable system of tithes 
supported the priests. To use a modern expression, 
“the plant” was ready to the Reformers’ hands. 
In every parish the Reformers @esired to see a minister 
elected by the parishioners from among those duly 
qualified by examination by the learned. The minister was 
to work as hard as any man in the parish. He was to 
reprove, rebuke, exhort, in and out of season. The people 
were sick of paying for magic. He was to be responsible 
for the due performance of services and sacraments, the 
education of the children, and the care of the poor. In 
these duties he was to be assisted by a schoolmaster, if one 
could be had (if not, he must teach himself), and by a com- 
mittee of elders elected yearly from the grave and godly men 
of the congregation. Education was already valued. Three 
universities and not a few schools already flourished; a law 
existed compelling the eldest son of every landowner to 
receive some degree of instruction; a vast extension of the 
law did not displease the common people, though the great, 
who were already nibbling at Church property, objected to 
universal compulsory education on the score of expense. The 
plan of education contained in the “ Book of Discipline ” was as 
follows: Every child must attend school for two years—a 
sufficient time, it was considered, to learn to read, write, and 
repeat the Catechism—at the end of that time they might be 
initiated into a trade or handicraft. But able boys were not 
allowed to get off with the rudiments :— 

“Tf they be found apt 4, learning and letters, then may they 
not—we mean neither the sons of the rich nor yet of the poor—be 
permitted to reject learning, but must be charged to continue 
their study so that the commonwealth may have some comfort by 


them ; and for this purpose must discreet, grave, and learned men 
be appointed to visit schools for the trial of their exercise, profit, 
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nation how the youth have profited.” 
Five years’ schooling presupposed a good education, but those 
who desired to qualify for the ministry, or to follow medicine 
or the law, must attend one of the three universities ang con. 
tinue their education till the age of twenty-four. A system 
of bursaries opened all careers to the gifted poor. To sup 
learned ministers to every parish was manifestly impossible 
for the moment, but the Reformers considered that no minister 
at all was better than an ignorant man. Such parishes, then, 
as could not be properly provided were to adopt a tem 
expedient. The elders were to appoint a “reader,” who should 
read the Bible in church at least once in the week; and if he 
could not make suitable extemporary prayers, he could read 
prayers out of the “ Book of Common Order” (a translation 
in the main from the Genevan Prayer Book). Itis a thing 
often forgotten, that the early Reformers, while they allowed 
extemporary prayer, provided a liturgy which fell into com. 
plete disuse only when an attempt to force Laud’s Prayer 
Book on Scotland created a strong revulsion of feeling, 
To return to the duties of the minister, he must catechize the 
children in the presence of their elders, so that old and young 
might be familiarized with the rudiments of theology. Any 
grave man in any congregation was permitted to try his 
hand at expounding Scripture, and even to contradict 
the last expounder. But the number of disputants was 
limited to three in one service, and all was to be done 
“without invective.’ Final authority in things ecclesi- 
astical was to be vested in the General Assembly, a 
body composed of ministers, elders, town councillors, and 
magistrates, which soon actually assumed the form, 
and within a few years exercised more than the authority, of a 
Parliament. Such a system could not be set on foot ata 
stroke, but within a short space of time something very like 
it was set on foot. ‘The “Second Book of Discipline” became 
law, and, while it differed from the first in some particulars, it 
was the legitimate offspring of the first, and differed nothing 
in ideal. 

Passages of the first book which concern the payment of 
ministers are interesting and wonderfully characteristic both 
of Knox and his nation. Ministers are to have “ sufficient to 
keep a house and to be sustained in all things necessary, as 
books, clothes, fish, flesh, fuel, &c.,” “ of the rents and treasury 
of the Kirk where he serveth at the discretion of the congrega- 
tion, conform to the quality of the person and the necessity 
of the time.” His wife and children are to be supported after 
his death:— 

“ For it is not to be supposed that any man will dedicate himself 
and his children so to God and to his kirk that they look for no 
worldly commodity ; but this cankered nature which we bear is 
provoked to follow virtue when it seeth profit and honour thereto 
annexed ; and, contrarily, then is virtue by many despised when 
virtuous and godly men are without honour, and sorry would we 
be that poverty should discourage men from study, and follow- 
ing of the way of virtue by which they might edify the kirk.” 
Rather pawky! we hear the reader exclaim. True, but 
Knox is right when he says the following: “God hath 
determined that His Kirk here on earth should be taught not 
by angels but by men.” That being so, we do but fly in the 
face of Providence when we provide not for men but for 
angels. 

Exhortations to charity and the care of the poor abound. 
Wherever a high degree of inspiration is assigned to Scripture, 
alms-giving must be regarded as a sacred duty. As to the poor, 
who, according to the Reformers, had hitherto been “ con- 
temned and despised,” “every several Kirk must provide 
for the poor within itself” ; and he adds, with the hopefulnesa 
of a hopeful age, “how this most conveniently and most 
easily may be done in every city and other parts of this 
realm, God will show you wisdom and means, so that 
your minds be godly inclined thereto.” Has God given this 
wisdom P the reader of to-day cannot but ask. The question 
suggests another. How far are we godly inclined? 
There is no test but sacrifice. “ We are not, however,” the 
Reformers cautiously add, “patrons for stubborn and idle 
beggars, who, running from place to place, make a craft of their 
begging, whom the civil magistrate ought to compel to 
work, or then punish.” All through the “ Book of Discipline” 
a suggestion of tyranny is avoided—not by laxity, but by 
equality. “To discipline must all the estates within this realm 
be subject, as well the rulers as they that are ruled; yea, 
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a 
and the preachers themselves as well as the poorest within the 
Kirk.” Every church officer was his brother’s keeper. 

From the time of the Reformation Scots Church history 
is a history of struggle rather than a history of change. 
The Church kept to her ideals and carried them out in 
ractice despite impositions from without and secessions 
within the fold. Despite violent quarrels about church 
governing, despite James’s bishops and Oromwell’s army, 
Scotland was true to the vision of Knox. In creed the broken 
fragments of the Church have remained one. Together 
they held the stern creed of Calvin. Together they have 
responded to the influences of modern thonght. Conscience 
clauses ease the bonds of ordination subscriptions, and we 
defy the most practised reviewer of theological literature to 
be sure from which of the two chief branches of the 
Presbyterian Church any modern volume may emanate. 
One serious breach was healed eleven years ago, and now 
hopes are expressed by most writers on the subject that 
we are within sight of such a reconciliation between the 
United Free and the Established Churches as may once 
more make one the corporate as well as the spiritual life 
of the Church of Scotland. 





SIR W. 8. GILBERT. 

bbs the past week English public life and the English stage 

have sustained a great loss. Sir William Schwenck 
Gilbert died suddenly at his home at Harrow Weald on 
Monday afternoon. He had returned from a motor drive to 
the house, and went down with some friends to the lake in the 
grounds to bathe, as he often used to do, for although he 
was in his seventy-fifth year he was an active man, and 
swimming was one of his chief enjoyments. One of these 
friends, Miss Preece, who could swim very little, thought she 
had got out of her depth, and called to Sir William, whoswam 
to help her. He reached her, but the extra exertion of the 
rapid swimming apparently was too much for him, and he 
sank. According to the doctor, who gave evidence at the 
inquest, his death was due to syncope, not to drowning, 
in attempting the rescue—an honourable and tragic end. 
His death leaves wide a gap which was first opened 
eleven years ago, when he lost his collaborator, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and the series of “Savoy” operas, 
which they had continued at intervals from 1877, 
came to an end. The first of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas was staged thirty-four years ago; but the loss 
of Sir William Gilbert belongs essentially to the present. 
The operas which he wrote with Sullivan have most of them 
stood the test of years, and have been successfully revived 
over and over again in London and by touring companies in 
the provinces. His libretti are as familiar to the drawing- 
room as to the theatre, and as the author of the “ Bab 
Ballads” he has taken a definite place of his own in the 
literature of the country. 

Yet it is a place which it is a little difficult to define. There 
is always a certain danger of the work of a librettist being 
bound up or confused with the music of his collaborator, and 
Gilbert before now has received praise which he himself 
would doubtless have considered unbalanced, as, for instance, 
when he has been compared as a writer of lyrics with Shelley, 
or when he has been assured that no writer of patter-songs 
has been his equal since Aristophanes. Something of the 
lilt and melody of Sullivan’s music has infected that kind 
of criticism. But fortunately Gilbert has left other 
writings behind him besides those which Sullivan set 
to music. His work seems to separate itself into three 
periods. You get, first, the period of the “Bab Ballads ”"— 
un era of periodical publication which found him an audience 
of his own. Few stories are more familiar to budding authors 
and beginners in journalism than the rejection of the “ Bab 
Ballads ” by Punch, and their triumphant progress in Fun. 
After the “ Bab Ballads ”"—of course, the periods are never 
wholly distinct or separate—comes a time of serious play- 
writing, when the Gilbertian genius for topsey-turveydom on 
the stage seems to develop an almost permanent point of view. 
To these years of play-writing belong “'The Palace of Truth,” 
“Pygmalion and Galatea,” “The Wicked World,” “ Sweet- 
hearts,” “Engaged,” and others; some, like “The Wicked 
World,” dealing satirically with topics of the day, while others 


dating from 1877, when Gilbert, with Sullivan, produced “Trial 
by Jury,” and followed it with “ The Sorcerer” and “H.M.S. 
Pinafore.” With the world-wide success of “Pinafore,” 
which, we may reflect with amazement, was by no 
means assured at first, the Gilbert-and-Sullivan era had 
established itself. For Gilbert it was at once a beginning and 
a return. In the plays there had already been a promise 
of the quality of the books of the opera; in “Engaged,” in- 
deed, there is a sentence which might stand almost as the key- 
note of all Gilbert's writing; the delightful reply to a pro- 
posal of marriage—“I love you with a love unparalleled in the 
annals of the heart, but—business is business.” That might 
be taken from any of the operas; but it belongs equally to bis 
earliest work. For in his libretti Gilbert in reality is back again 
in the spirit of the ‘‘ Bab Ballads” ; back among his inversions 
and substitutions, his tangles and changelings, his pious sea- 
captains and sea-sick A.B.’s, and all the rest of the ingenious 
mixings and muddlings which belong to the adjective 
“ Gilbertian.” Mister Williams, who, deciding after a blame- 
less career to commit a crime, reflects that he 
“Ts free for half-an-hour to perpetrate a deed of shame, 
Without incurring permanent disgrace, or oven blame,” 

and so forges a will for £500,000: General John and Private 
James, exchanged at birth: Captain Reece, who throws over 
earls and other peers to gratify the crew of the Mantelpiece : 
the seamen of the Hot Cross Bun, who never swore an oath 
stronger than “ Dear me!” and whenever a sea was running 
were all extremely sick: Little Buttercup herself, who tells 
“The Bumboat Woman's Story "—those are the very beginning, 
middle, and end of the libretti of the operas, and no one 
recognised the fact more fully than Gilbert himself. Indeed, 
at the dinner given to celebrate his seventieth birthday he 
made open acknowledgment. “I am anxious,” he said, “to 
avow my indebtedness to the author of the Bab Ballads, who, 
I am told, is present this evening, and from whom I have so 
unblushingly cribbed.” But the acknowledgment was 
unnecessary ; nobody could read the “ books” without detect- 
ing their core and origin. If the Savoy had never seen an 
opera we should still have Gilbert, and, as many may think, 
Gilbert at his best. 

To understand how much the books of the operas owe to the 
spirit of the “ Bab Ballads,” it is only necessary to try to realize 
what they would be without it. For if you take away the 
whimsical perversions and the ingenuities of rhyme and 
metre, and that delightful touch of bathos which is per- 
petually tripping the reader of the Ballads into laughter—the 
request of the troubadour to Sir Hugh de Peckham Rye, for 
instance :— 

« Release these maidens, sir, 
Whom you dominion o’er— 
Particularly her 

Upon the second floor!” 
—if all these are taken away, what is left? Only the lyrics ; 
and to what do the lyrics amount ? It is because of the facility 
of his lyrical composition that Gilbert has been so oddly com- 
pared with Shelley. But is it possible to write down a line of 
Shelley and to set a line of Gilbert near it ? 

“O world! O Life! O Time! 
On whose last steps I climb. . . .” 

No more is needed; the comparison is grotesque; Gilbert 
would have laughed at it. Then take the best of Gilbert's 
lyrics; perhaps most of his readers would choose Fairfax's 
song, “Is Life a Boon?” from “The Yeomen of the Guard.” 
The note struck here is nearer Beaumont and the Elizabethans 
than any modern poet, until you come to the last two lines :— 

“TI might have had to live 

Another morn!” 

That paradoxical resignation, in the mouth of a young man 
who is shortly to become a bridegroom, is purely Gilbertian. 
The dexterity of the sudden turn of thought is admirable, 
but there is no depth in the chord that is struck. Is there, 
indeed, any depth of thought anywhere in the lyrics ; and was 
there ever meant to be any? Take, for another example of a 
favourite song, Iolanthe’s plea to the Lord Chancellor, begin- 
ning, “ He loves! If inthe bygone years.” Now, those lines, to 
have any really moving force, ought to ring true; we must be 
genuinely convinced that we are listening to a mother pleading 
for her son, and appealing to the memory of the Chancellor's 
dead wife. But we are not convinced at all; we know that 





are still popular favourites, And then begins the third period, 


the mother is only a fairy, and that her son is not going to 
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die, and we take no interest whatever in the Lord Chancellor's 
wife ; so the whole sense of appeal is lost. The fact is that it is 
not the words, in this case, which touch the note of pathos, but 
the melody to which Sullivan set them ; and so it is with others 
of the lyrics, dainty and charming little compositions though 
they may be. The music deepens and softens the hold they 
have on us, but they themselves are, of their essence, light 
and fanciful, facile renderings of familiar sentiments, of 
gallant bridegrooms, pretty maids of seventeen, posies, roses, 
and so forth. They fit precisely into their places; they afford 
exactly the right relief and contrast to the amusing dialogue 
and the astonishing mastery of rhyme and metrical empbasis 
of the patter-songs; the contrast of the touch in one minute 
on Patience’s plaintive question, “If love is a thorn,” and in 
the next on— 
“Take of these elements all that is fusible— 

Melt ’em all down in a pipkin or crucible— 

Set ’em to simmer and take off the scum, 

And a Heavy Dragoon is the residuum!” 

The wit which fashioned, almost engineered, the precisely 
accurate emphasis of Gilbert’s rhymes found other outlets, of 
course, besides the Ballads and the opera stage. Of no author 
of our time have more stories been told of incisive comment 
or crushing repartee. One that is perhaps repeated a little less 
often than others is of a meeting between Gilbert anda popular 
actor, who, on the evening in question, happened to be labour- 
ing in the part of Falstaff. Gilbert met him behind the 
scenes, in all the enormity of a prodigious make-up, redundant 
and panting. He gazed upon a handkerchief and a streaming 
brow. “ Your skin acts well,” he remarked. There was a 
certain relentlessness in his wit which had its own causes and 
effects, but of its brilliance and rapidity there could be no 
question. It has left us, as original work, a book of Ballads 
which of their kind have never been surpassed; and, working 
in conjunction with a musical genius exactly fitted to the 
librettist’s humour and temperament, it has resulted in a 
legacy to the realm of comic opera which stands alone and 
unrivalled in the history of the English stage. 





THE CHILDREN’S KING. 
CANDIDATE for the post of Superintendent of a 
large training school for destitute lads of good 

character was asked by the Committee what was the goal 
that he should set before himself in directing the lads’ eduea- 
tion. He was a naval officer, and a man of few words in 
speech or writing, and he replied on a liberally margined sheet 
of foolscap: “To make them good tax-payers.” The answer 
was like the magic tent which sheltered one man or an army, 
according to the amount of faith shown in its powers. It was 
capable of infinite expansion, but one learns without surprise 
that the brevity obscured the wit. The sailor was second on 
the list of three hundred applicants, a position which cynics 
say i3 always given to the best man on these occasions to show 
the impartiality of committees and their high apprecia- 
tion of moral worth and originality. Accepting this 
goal, how are we to turn our boys and girls into 
good tax-payers P There is much talk at the present 
day about teaching them the duties of citizenship, but, in 
dealing with young children, is this quite the right way of 
going to work? It must be remembered that whatever, and 
however, young children are taught, their capacity is smail 
and their powers of understanding less still; and even when 
they both know and understand, knowledge without motive 
for action is like a machine without propelling force. I 
remember an elderly man, brought up at a foundation school, 
who prided himself on having received, in early youth, System- 
atic Instruction in the Duties of Citizenship. He could give 
finent answers to such questions as, What is the difference 
between a grand jury anda petty jury; or, Name the 
necessary stages in a Parliamentary Bill; or, Define the 
privileges of each estate of the realm; and even the con- 
stitution of Quarter Sessions had given up the heart of 
its mystery to him. But be was, and remained for over 
seventy years, entirely apathetic in public affairs. Among 
his fellow-workers and acquaintances he was known 
as “Old Do-it,” because when it had been clearly proved that 
this or that ought to be done he always turned to some other 
rerson and said, “ Well, do it, then! ” One of his neighbours 
and contemporaries declared that the only childish acquaint- 
ance that he had had with the principles of government or 





duty to one’s country were : that red cloth was laid down for 
Princess Vietoria to walk on; that he had been allowed to eat 
an apple tart that had appeared on her table; and that one of 
Nelson’s greatest captains, when a very old man, had kissed 
him—but these experiences had provided him with symbol 
and motives that lasted him a lifetime. 

There are natural stages of knowledge and development, 
and one cannot with advantage, or even with impunity, alter 
their succession. Children cannot understand what is meant 
by parenthood, but they very early learn that their father 
works for them, and that their mother tends them day 
and night, and that the right return for this watchful 
care is love and obedience. If we tried to make 
them word-perfect in the duties of parents before they 
learnt the duties of good children, they would probably 
resemble a character in one of Miss Ferrier’s novels who, as qa 
girl, discoursed on the duties of parents, and,as a mother, 
seemed never to have heard of the rights of children. 

Just as childish obedience must be learnt and practised 
before the duties of parents are even named, so the more 
passive condition of being a loyal subject to a recognized 
ruler must precede the active efforts of good citizenship. 
Children feel a natural reverence for kingly authority—an 
apparently inborn belief that it is a purely benevolent 
despotism. They rarely ask, “What does a king do?” or 
“‘ What is the good ofa king?” Doubtless most of their ideas of 
kingship originated in fairy tales and legends. He is all-power- 
ful, he “can do what he likes”; but he never does wrong, and 
never tolerates cruelty or oppression, and they rejoice without 
surprise when he shows kindness even to the youngest and least 
distinguished of his subjects. Later on comes the conception 
that the king can be deceived by false friends, that he has 
enemies and needs help, and it is then that ideas of active 
loyalty to king and country begin to arise. Perhaps the 
verbal expression of all these feelings may be less orthodox 
than the feelings themselves. <A little girl of eleven and her 
brother of thirteen had an intense desire to see King Edward, 
a desire which their mother managed to gratify. A few weeks 
later the boy came in excitedly announcing that the King was 
dead. His sister was awestruck for a moment, and then said 
quietly, “Mother, it was very handy he didn’t die till we'd 
seen him ! ” 

The great festival at the Crystal Palace will enable children 
to realize very strongly both the existence of the King and his 
consciousness of their existence, and the distinction of choice 
will add further to the keenness of the pleasure. In some 
ways “one and all” is the ideal and practice of wage- 
earners to an extent unknown among the upper classes, 
bat at the same time there is a hunger for distinction, 
and the King’s kindly thought and its careful elabora- 
tion will gratify this desire in the highest degree. It will 
be a distinction to be eligible for choice, a distinction to 
be just below or just above the regulation age: a distinction 
to be chosen, a melancholy but not wholly unenjoyable dis- 
tinction to be among the rejected. In a minor but most 
appreciable degree it will be a distinction to be a near relative 
of selected or rejected. It will be a distinction to have 
parents whose form of consolation is: ‘“ Never mind; you 
see if I don’t take you there myself one of these fine days ”; 
and also a distinction to have parents who supply more 
bracing doctrine. 

Twelve “ struck ” was, for several reasons, the right point at 
which to place the lowest limit of age. The normal child of 
twelve has strength for the fatigue of a long day’s excitement 
and pleasure, some power of self-preservation, keenness of 
observation, and the elementary knowledge without which 
no fresh ideas are likely to be acquired. Those who 
would bring knowledge home must take some knowledge with 
them. Total ignorance is inappreciative ; even wonder is not 
the tribute of a wholly blank and empty mind. To very 
young children one playground, whatever its nature, is much 
the same as another, for they are only conscious of sur- 
roundings within a few yards of them. When money and 
labour are spent on wholesale “treats” for children of less 
than eight or nine, a large part of both are sheer waste. A 
little girl in poor circumstances had derived so much satisfac- 
tion from an occasional glimpse at the exterior of the Crystal 
Palace that I thought to increase her pleasure by taking her 
inside. She was profoundly bored, and in a few minutes 
suggested pleadingly, “Let’s g’ome.” I took a little Man- 
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chester girl, daughter of an out-of-work hotel waiter, up a 


high peak in Derbyshire on a clear and beautiful summer's 

day. Even the drive on the coach seemed to weary her, and, 

when we arrived, the only thing that attracted her attention 
was a campion, a weazened and weather-beaten specimen, but 

—“ Ah’ve seen one laike it before.” 

Another advantage of the limitation of age is that it would 
be unusual to find two school children between twelve and 
fourteen in any one family; an apparently natural selection 
fixes on the privileged person, 100,000 households are honoured, 
and no member of them feels slighted or injured. Although 
we owe everything to family life, to be freed from family re- 
sponsibilities for a single day is a delightful change, and one 
which is rarely supplied by the ordinary school treat. A com- 
pulsory promise “not to take your eye off of Tommy”— 
perhaps three years, or less, your junior—or “to mind what 
Saliy tells you”—from the unsympathetic moral heights of 
“turned thirteen ”—is a burden on the conscience even when 
it is no check on conduct. There is also the advantage that 
only one member of the family has to be dressed for 
the occasion and supplied with the pocket-money 
which is considered an indispensable part of every 
holiday. To the parents, treats are seldom “free,” and this 
may partly account for their attitude towards the originators 
of festivals. They often speak as if they were generously 
permitting the wealthier classes to earn merit by allowing 
them the use of their children for the day. This state of mind 
was unconsciously parodied by a little girl of less than five 
years old. I had been taking care of a baby for three hours 
during the absence of its natural protector. We were complete 
strangers; it was in a fretful mood and had an arbitrary and 
elaborate code of signals with which I was wholly unac- 
quainted. Towards the end of one of the most laborious 
afternoons I have ever spent the elder child asked solemnly, 
and as if I had been surreptitiously enjoying the highest 
pleasure known to mortal woman: “Did mother say you 
might play with baby?’’ On several occasions a school-teacher 
invited two motherless little girls to spend Saturday afternoon 
at her house. Knowing how overburdened with work she was, 
and how much the children’s moral education was neglected at 
home, I said to the father, “‘ What a great advantage for them! 
How exceedingly kind of her!” “No doubt she’s glad of 
comp’ny,” he replied complacently. Some children were 
recently entertained by their Sunday School teacher at her 
own house, usually a coign of vantage when one is dealing 
with unruly specimens. Three little guests in succession 
announced as they arrived: “‘ My mother says I’m not to eat 
standard bread.” 

But children, as a rule, do not accept the somewhat contra- 
dictory opinions that they are often a worry to their parents 
and that strangers ought to be always thankful for their 
society. They rather incline to take their parents’ kindness 
asa matter of course, and that of strangers as a concession 
and a privilege exciting very real gratitude. 

In the Coronation festival the highest distinction of all is 
in the giver of the feast. Children love a personal giver, 
not an abstraction, and they like to fix responsibility for 
pleasure or pain upon the highest authority that they can 
name. If the City of London gave them an entertainment 
they would say that the Lord Mayor had invited them; if the 
House of Commons subscribed for their amusement they 
would not be satisfied until their gratitude was focussed on 
some one man, and very possibly they would call him the 
Lord Chamberlain or the Lord Chancellor. After all, there 
is more rationality in thus seeking to discover the personal 
kindness, effort and self-sacrifice which produced their day’s 
pleasure than there is in the hazy views of many of their 
elders, who seem to think that public benefits are earned by 
the sweat of no man’s brow, and demand no man’s gratitude. 

M. Loans. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


NON- 





THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD AND 
CONFORMISTS. 
(To rae Eprror or tur “ Srxcrator.”"} 
Sir,—Can you find room for a line of protest from me against 
the interpretation put on my letter to you the week before 





last by “ Nemo” in your lastissue? In saying that I consider 


baptism, according to our Lord’s distinct command, a 
necessary preliminary to admission to Christ’s Church—‘.e., 
His visible Church here on earth—it never occurred to me 
that anyone would suppose I meant, as your correspondent 
assumes, baptism “by an episcopally ordained clergyman.” 
The most elementary student of Church history would tell 
him that baptism by a layman, even by a heretic, was recog- 
nized as valid by the highest authorities in the Early Church. 
provided that the necessary conditions of the use of water and of 
the name of the Blessed Trinity were observed. What 1 
wrote to ask was this: Do Wesleyans, Congregationalists, 
and Baptists require baptism as an essential preliminary 
before admission to full Church membership? If they do 
not—and from their silence on the point I gather they do not 
—what right have they to resent hesitation on the part of us 
Anglicans to recognize as members of Christ’s Church those 
who have not complied with the first condition of admission ? 
May I add that, speuking for myself, I should gladly recognize 
the claim to Churchmanship of all who can show that they 
have been baptized P—I am, Sir &c., 8. A. DonaLpson. 
The Lodge, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


[To tas Eprrom or tux “Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—The circular printed below speaks for itself. I venture 
to allege the opinion that the majority of the laity in the 
Church of England most warmly approve the action of the 
Bishop of Hereford. 

In the face of those who as conscientiously hold éhe 
contrary opinion many of us not only think Dr. Percival’s 
motive is good, but that his method is sound, and that the 
outcome will be healing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST. 

The Well House, Giggleswick-in-Craven, Yorkshire. 


“ There are diversities of ministrations but the same Lord.” 

We, the undersigned, clerical and lay ministers of the Church 
in Giggleswick-in-Craven, desirous of maintaining the vomprehen- 
sive and national character of the Church of England, curdially 
invite all Christian communicants to a celebration of The Holy 
Communicn in a common thanksgiving for the solemn crowning of 
our Gracious King and Governor and as a united brotherly com- 
munion of the Charity of our ascended Lord and Master. 

Those who acknowledge Jesus the Christ as the Supreme 
Authority and Guide, and enter more and more into His all- 
revealing Mind, are making progress toward the harmonizing 
truths He represents. It is not that one Branch of The Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, which is the blessed company of 
all faithful people, is making conquest of the others but Jesus the 
Christ is making conquest of us all. 

James CLARK, 

Cuaries W. Bucx, 

Joun W. BurrerwortH 

Epcar W. Brown Wardens). 
Taxopors P. Brocxienurtr (Vicar). 


(To tae Epiror or tur “Srecratror.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow a Canadian clergyman to express 
through your columns his profound gratitude to the Bishop 
of Hereford for his fundamentally Christian act in inviting 
to a Coronation celebration of the Holy Communion Non- 
conformists as well as Churchmen? We all know what a 
large share our Nonconformist brethren have had in the 
building up and establishing of the Empire both at home and 
abroad, and there could be no more appropriate occasion than 
that of the Coronation of King George for such an act of 
holy fellowship between those who, with some differences, 
have yet, both in doctrine and morals, a far greater measure 
of agreement. And, further, I desire no less heartily to 
express my gratitude to you for the support which the 
Spectator, representing as it does so much that is best in the 
Church, has accorded the Bishop. May I add that to accuse 
Dr. Percival of “a contravention of sucred principles” seems 
a singularly inappropriate charge ; whilst you, Sir, more than 
once, and many others elsewhere, have given excellent reasons 
why it is equally inappropriate to describe the invitation to 
Nonconformists as “ unconstitutional in the deepest sense of 
the word.”—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT SYMONDS. 
Vicar of Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal. 





THE HOUSE OF LAYMEN. 

(To rae Eprron or tus “ Srectaror."’] 
Srr,—My poor letter has indeed drawn a hot clerical fire! 
A Canon of Westminster, two other ecclesiastics, and a 
Bishop all open upon me in your columns of last week! Let 
me, as in duty bound, approach the Bishop first. 
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His Lordship thinks but little interest is taken in the 
elections to the Houses of Laymen, and that this accounts 
for their opinions being so lamentably different from what he 
would wish. I wonder where his diocese is, and if he knows 
what is going on in it? Take London, a diocese numerically 
of first-rate importance: Here, at the last election in the 
spring, competition was so keen that candidates for the lowest 
electoral college—the Ruridecanal Conference—actually 
printed and distributed addresses from house to house 
amongst the parishioners of Kensington. All over London 
the elections to the Diocesan Conference were contested as 
they have certainly never Leen contested before. The result, 
as indicated by the figures of a bye-election last week to the 
House of Laymen, in which the successful candidate stood asa 
supporter of the recent action of the House, shows that the anti- 
revisionists amongst the London laymen are strongerthan ever. 
Twenty years ago, when I first joined the Canterbury House 
of Laymen, the members were largely either Lord-Lieutenants 
and Deputy-Lieutenants, or the indirect and even direct 
nominees of Bishops. To-day they are mostly men actively 
connected with Church work, closely in touch with their 
fellow communicants, and knowing a good deal more of their 
attitude towards what is euphemistically called “Liberal 
thought” than the clergy. After all, it is not the man who 
writes to the Press cheap stuff about the Quicungue Vult, on 
the strength of condescending to attend the 11 o’clock service 
on Sunday morning, that really matters. And, furthermore, 
the House of Laymen is now, if anything, too independent of 
episcopal and clerical opinion. It was the action of the official 
clergy, and especially of the Bishops, in the matter of the 
Runciman educational “compromise” in 1908 which more 
than anything brought about this very marked change, for by 
destroying the confidence of the laity in their natural leaders 
it forced them to rely upon their own counsellors. It is 
ludicrous to suggest that these counsellors are chosen from 
the English Church Union or from any one party. Indeed, 
the ordinary party cleavage simply does not exist in the House 
of Laymen. Your original correspondent, “A Lay Repre- 
sentative,” in giving his impressions of the House as a new 
member, himself remarked upon the good feeling between 
High and Low Churchmen. In the last twenty years I can 
only recollect one “ party” debate, and that was initiated by 
a recruit who did not know the temper of the House. 

And now for Canon Hensley Henson. As an old friend he 
is moved to say many kind and far too flattering things about 
me, but I have this fatal characteristic—I am “ extremely 
unrepresentative.” And this from an ecclesiastic who in the 
Councils of the Church represents, as Proctor for a Chapter, but 
four or five elderly clergymen! I remember a common friend of 
ours once defending the unrepresentive character of Convoca- 
tion on the ground that in a Reformed Convocation so 
interesting aad breezy a personality as Canon Henson’s would 
certainly disappear! But I have no quarrel with Canon 
Henson on this subject. I only claim to be representative of 
those who accept the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England and try to obey her laws. I-am “ unrepresentative,” 
in his opinion, of a far wider body, Englishmen in general ; be 
it so, my ambition never soared to that altitude. And follow- 
ing boldly this line of thought he accepts my advice to Liberal 
Churchmen, that if they really mean business it is the com- 
municant basis of the franchise which they must set 
themselves to destroy; in a word, they must swamp the 
Churchmen who are loyal to their Church by a host of 
indifferent nondescripts. 

To follow Canon Henson through his T., II., and IIT. would 
be to make inordinate demands upon your space. And, indeed, 
his thesis and his arguments alike contain nothing new. To 
adapt the picturesque language of his opening phrase, I could 
hardly do better than invite thoughtful and educated Church- 
men to study his letter and ask themselves whether they are 
really prepared to regard the Church not as the Divinely 
appointed body to present Christ’s gospel to the nation, but 
only as “the oldest, greatest, and most beneficent of national 
institutions,” whose office it is to reflect that misty and some- 
what sentimental Christianity which at present forms the 
national opinion on religion. 

This carries us a good deal further than a repudiation of the 
Athanasian Creed ; it involves the disappearance of all creeds 
from a national institution in the administration of which 
“every Englishman,” whatever his belief or unbelief, is to 





nornnnenl 
have “a constitutional voice.” We may ask, in passing, how 
this unblushing Erastianism can be reconciled with Canoa 
Henson’s other pursuit, the union of the Church with Noneon. 
formity.. The very existence of Nonconformity is a stangj 
protest against Erastianism, and anybody who has conversed 
with Nonconformists knows that this confusion of the Chureh 
with the world is specially abhorrent to them. Hitherto 
Canon Henson has only demanded that Churchmen shonig 
surrender their principles to accomplish the unity he desires, 
But now it would seem that Nonconformists are to be asked to 
throw over the very principle which lies at the root of all that 
is best in their history. Few “Liberal” ecclesiastics are 
prepared to go the length of Canon Henson. I doubt whether 
your other clerical correspondents, and especially the Bishop, 
have read his letter with any very great pleasure, for 
have seen principles, half-avowed and discreetly clothed, ruth. 
lessly dragged out, stripped most unbecomingly, and boldly 
pushed forward to their logical conclusion. 

Your lay correspondent writes so gently and so sensibly 
that I feel there is not much difference between us. May 
I beg him to believe that the one thing I desire above aj} 
things is to include within the communion of the Church of 
England the greatest possible number of devout and faithfa} 
souls ? If we were making a new liturgical start, something, no 
doubt, might be validly argued against placing the Quicunque 
Vult in its present position. But it is because we believe that 
behind the attack upon this creed is an attack upon all creeds, 
an attack upon the true faith in the Person of our Redeemer, 
upon our responsibility for intellectual and moral error, and 
upon that which inexorably follows death—judgment, ‘with 
Heaven or Hell—in a word, an attack upon the foundations of 
Christian belief and Christian life, that we are resolved to 
stand firm at the outset. A far wider question is ‘involved 
than mere Catholicism and Protestantism. No Christian 
belief whatever could be secure within a Church controlled and 
administered as Canon Henson suggests, a Church to which, 
indeed, it is difficult to believe any self-respecting English. 
man could belong. Canon Henson is a protagonist of 
revision as now pressed in high ecclesiastical quarters, and 
Canon Henson, though it is not the fashion to take him 
seriously in Church circles, is a better judge of the path this 
revision will take than a good many amiable clergymen who 
like to be mildly “ Liberal.” It is true, of course, that his 
goal is probably now unattainable, for his policy is “mid- 
Victorian.” Whiggery is as dead as Queen Anne, and 
political currents are running in a direction very different from 
that of an Erastian Establishment. But to follow the path 
even a short distance might do irreparable damage to the 
Church of England. From that disaster I believe her laity, 
if need be, can save her.—I am, Sir, &c., 

United University Club. ATHELSTAN RILEY. 

[We regret to be obliged to close this interesting correspon- 
dence, but while doing so we must make two remarks. (1) If 
the Anglican layman were really all that Mr. Athelstan Riley’s 
fancy paints him he would bring the Church to ruin in six 
months. Happily, the layman, or shall we say the lay layman, 
is a very different person. (2) Mr. Riley’s implied definition 
of a Churchman would “ unchurch” Jeremy Taylor and half 
the wisest and best of the Anglican Divines.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To rue Eprron or tux “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—I happen to have as my Church Council about a dozen 
typical business men, independent, sensible, and wide awake. 
Last night I called them together to pronounce an opinion om 
the new scheme for the election of representatives by duly- 
qualified laymen. 

How I should have liked Mr. Athelstan Riley and 
other inventors of the “ duly-qualified” to have heard how 
promptly they all, with one consent, pronounced the whole 
scheme “ a farce.” 

I fear, Sir, it is worse than a farce. It is a conspiracy to 
unchurch the huge majority of Christian Englishmen, and to 
insult them by the pretence that the whole Church is 
“represented” by a little clique of persons who make a 
hobby of interesting themselves in ecclesiastical affairs. 

Our conformity to the Church Order and to an unrevised 
Prayer-book, be it strict or lax, regular or occasional, is no 
measure of our hold on Christianity or of our right to a voice 
in the management of “ national” Church affairs. Give us 
proportional representation and the Christian people of our 
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country will be far better represented in the House of Com- 
mons than they are ever likely to be by any system of 
election by “ duly-qualified persons.” 

The half of the nation who happen to have been brought up 
to conformity are no more members of Christ’s Church in 
England than the half who happen to have been brought up 
otherwise —I am, Sir, &c. F. Daustinr CREMER. 

The Vicarage, Eccles, Manchester. 





OLD SCHOLARS’ CLUBS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecraror.” J 
Sir,—I have not forgotten your ready kindness about three 
years ago in giving publicity to a letter of mine on the sub- 
ject of Social Institutes for working men and women—self- 
supporting clubs, occupying in many instances by a special 
permit halls and rooms in the Council schools of the Metropolis 
and of certain provincial towns and cities. Such clubs, as 
you may remember, seek to provide a stepping-stone be- 
tween the dreary street and the evening classes provided 
by the Education Authority, besides offering some adequate 
alternative to the more questionable amenities of the public- 
house, and an opportunity for healthy fellowship and recrea- 
tion after monotonous hours of subdivided labour. 

These associated clubs for working men and women have 
steadily multiplied (over one hundred and twenty are now in 
vigorous existence), owing, perhaps, largely to the fact that 
they eliminate at the outset the serious problem of “bricks 
and mortar,” and find, ready to band, ample facilities for 
the creation of special classes for their members in subjects 
of their own choice. The purport of my present letter is to 
set before your readers an interesting development which is 
an organic by-product of the Social Institute scheme, and to 
point out that, as such, it seems capable of widespread 
adaptation. 

Your readers are doubtless aware that in connection with 
nearly all the Public and Secondary schools of the country 
there are Old Boys’ Associations, which tend to foster and 
conserve comradeship, school honour, and mutual helpful- 
ness. 

No organization of this sort has hitherto been devised in 
any adequate sense for the Elementary schools of the country, 
but there seems no good reason why the same healthy senti- 
ments which are surely latent also in the hearts of children 
of the less fortunate classes, should not be brought to the 
surface and put to wise account. Four months ago an 
experiment on these lines was initiated in the County of 
Somerset, and to-day there are in process of formation 
fifty-four Old Scholars’ Clubs, directly under the auspices of 
head-teachers in each case, with the ready co-operation of 
the school managers, who have granted facilities for evening 
gatherings fortnightly during the winter months. A class- 
hobby of some recreative nature, chosen by Old Scholars and 
teachers themselves, will be the chief feature at these gather- 
ings (the Clubs will be for boys and girls distinctively, 
roughly speaking between the ages of thirteen and eighteen 
years) and subjects of such varied natures as photography, 
pillow-lace-making, readings from great authors, and part- 
singing will form part of the curriculum. 

Another feature will be the correspondence section. It is 
common knowledge that hundreds of young people are crossing 
the seven seas each year to find a home in Western Canada 
and in other outlying parts of the Empire, and a letter 
from the Old Country, especially a letter to be counted on 
regularly, means more to these boys and girls than a home- 
staying correspondent can possibly realize. At each Old 
Scholars’ gathering, then, half an hour will be allotted to this 

subject, letters being written systematically to old school 
friends on the other side of the world, and their replies will 
be read and discussed in due course. How many of us live 
in a lonely valley of our own choice, and it may well be 
that in this unselfish exercise not a few of our boys and 
girls at home will find a path over the “Great Divide.” 
There will be a School song, a School badge, and a School 
motto—outward and visible symbols of fellowship in a common 
purpose. The members of the Club will pay a subscription 
of 6d. for the year, and they will be invited largely to manage 
the Club themselves. 

Friends of this movement in Somerset have rromised prac- 

tical help. Ladies in and near the towns and larger villages 
are giving garden parties to the Old Scholars this coming 





summer, and nature-study expeditions, sketching parties, 
bicycle rans, and, in one case, swimming practice gatherings 
have been arranged. His Majesty’s School Inspectors, Minis- 
ters of all denominations, and, last in order of writing, but 
certainly first in importance (for they furnish the main 
dynamo of the scheme), the teachers themselves, have enter- 
tained its proposals with all readiness, and there seems no 
reasonable doubt but that its operations may most usefully 
be extended to other parts of England. Lord Salisbury’s 
advice “to study large maps” seems very much to the point 
in this connexion, and it is intended to form a general 
Federation of Old Scholars’ Clubs, and simultaneously to 
constitute a National Advisory Council, with representatives 
of each County, meeting at stated intervals in London. These 
Clubs will, in process of time, federate, each group finding its 
own natural centre in its County town, and these County 
centres, in their turn, will have a common focus and centre 
in London—a Headquarters and Clearing House offering to 
each and all of them the practical benefits of their federated 
activities. We know full well that, wholly admirable as are 
its efforts, the Education Department on the side of its 
Evening Schools has largely failed to attract young people 
into the sphere of its formative influences. There is a 
lamentable waste of human effort, and a huge expense of 
money, in the deterioration and stunting of those young 
lives, which too often run amuck in the gutter after eight 
or ten good years spent in the Elementary Schools—the 
grave depreciation, or virtual writing off, of an asset valu- 
able beyond computation in a Nation’s Balance Sheet. 
And here the Old Scholars’ Club seems to find its rightful 
place and function. True to-day, as indubitably true they 
will ever be, are the words of that wise Greek of old, “Man- 
hood, not masonry, makes a City great.” Where, then, are 
our wise master builders and masons? This House of 
precious young Lives—shall we build it in brick, or in polished 
marble of price and beauty P 

I shall be very glad to correspond with any of your readers 
who may wish actively to participate in the development of 
the scheme. May I add that I refer particularly to people of 
some leisure in Counties other than the County of Somerset? 
Finally, it will readily be agreed that each County must work 
out its own salvation, earning thereby the rightful wage of 
sound accomplishment. This Cause, assuredly, has a living 
Soul within it. Who is on the side of Michael and his Hosts? 
—lI am, Sir, &c., FLeEtwoop H. WILLIaMs, 

Late General Secretary, Social Institutes’ Union, 
The Crofton Hotel, Bridgwater, Somerset. 





A LIBERAL PLEA FOR THE CREATION OF 
LIBERAL PEERS. 
[To rus Epiror or tas “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Why will you persist in refusing to “see things as 
they really are,” as in your plea for conciliation in the 
Spectator before me, where you endorse the suggestion in 
the Morning Post that we may have another General Election 
over the Parliament Bill? There is not a shadow of possi- 
bility of our having another Election for three years, and 
all who dream of it are living in a fool’s paradise. We are 
going to have the Parliament Bill, and the whole Bill, and 
it is with profound regret that we see signs that the Lords 
will give way; that, after dallying with amendments, they 
will ultimately pass the Third Reading as they have passed 
the Second. It is the earnest desire of the rank and file of 
the Liberal Party—of which I am an obscure item—that 
the Government should be compelled to make five hundred 
new peers. We are told, it is true, by Lord Rosebery that 
it would “make them supremely absurd.” The only people 
whom it would make absurd are the little community to 
which Lord Rosebery belongs. The new peers will bring 
the House of Lords to heel, and their existence will destroy 
the aristocracy of England. Their average of mentality will 
be no better and no worse than that of the existing peers, 
but they will make a barony as ridiculous in the eyes of 
the people and as “cheap” as a knighthood now is. But, 
although a knighthood has its ridiculous side, it is still 
calculated to be worth the equivalent of about £5,000. It 
takes a knight some few years to forgo the moral 
bond which pledges him body and soul to the Party that gave 
him his title. A barony is at least worth £10,000 as an asset, 
and a man who bas accepted the eauivalent of that sum will 
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take at least three years before he writes himself down an 
ingrate. Thus, with five hundred peers added to the Liberal 
benches, we should not have had to wait for the cumbrous 
machinery of the Parliament Bill; we could at once have 
passed Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, the Abolition of 
Plural Voting, and a number of other reforms that are 
urgently needed. It is monstrous to think that we may have 
to wait three years for these; and that is why every Liberal 
who is worth his salt hopes for the creation of five hundred new 
peers immediately after the Coronation. Three years from 
now the Government will go to the country, and, thanks to the 
Payment of Members and the Abolition of Plural Voting, we 
shall have a much more democratic House of Commons, and a 
much more earnest one, than the present. I do not say that 
your Party will never be in power again, but it will have to 
come out with a brand-new programme and some brand-new 
leaders before it again enjoys the sweets of office. But why 
should I, or any other Liberal, object to your offering up to 
your unhappy followers such poor consolation as you may? 
Yet I have only proclaimed the obvious.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. K. 8. 

[The best comment on such a letter as this is silence. We 
must point out, however, that what is said as to the Spectator’s 
endorsement of the views of the Morning Post is an absurd 
misrepresentation. It is not our business to protect prospective 
Liberal peers from the charge of political prostitution. We 
must leave the task to “CO. K.S.’s” fellow Liberals, but in 
common fairness we are bound to register our dissent from 
the insults which he showers on his own friends.—Ep. Spec- 
tator.] 





THE PARLIAMENT BILL 

[To tux Epiror or tae “ Srectaror.’’] 
Srr,—Lord Midleton, in his speech of May 23rd in the 
House of Lords on the Second Reading of the Parliament 
Bill, to which you refer at length in your first leading article 
of May 27th, said that grave amendments to the Bill would 
be proposed in Committee, since such questions as the power 
and position of the Crown, the establishment of National 
Councils in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, and other Con- 
stitutional issues cannot be left to the hazard of a chance 
majority in the House of Commons. Is it not strange that 
he did not mention emphatically the question of the duration 
of Parliament? If the duration of Parliament is to be 
settled simply by the House of Commons, is it not certain 
that we shall not have another General Election till Mr. 
Redmond gives his permission for one to be held ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., Basin EpwarD HAmMmonp, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 





A TOPICAL QUOTATION FROM “HUDIBRAS.” 
[To tax Epiror or tes “Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—As I know you like a good quotation I give you the 
following from Hudibras, Part II., Canto IL It applies rather 
aptly to the views held by some noble lords upon the conduct 
of the Unionist leaders in bringing forward a drastic scheme 
of reform :— 


“Did they not swear, in express words 
To prop and back the House of Lords; 
And after turn’d out the whole houseful 
Of Peers, as dang’rous and unuseful ? ” 


~—I am, Sir, &c., 





NATIONAL INSURANCE, 
(To rue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—As at once the honorary organ of the National Service 
League and the mainstay of the Referendum policy, may I 
venture to ask you if you feel that these two policies are com- 
patible, and if you are prepared to submit the proposals for 
compulsory service to the poll of the people? If you have 
already answered this question in any previous issue I must 
apologize for raising it. 

May I, at the same time, be allowed to express my astonish- 
ment that, with your consistent advocacy of a policy of thrift 
fér the working classes, you should suggest in a recent issue 
that the National Insurance Scheme would be improved by a 
reduction of the sick benefit (already by no means adequate 
under any ordinary circumstances) and the addition of a 
funeral benefit which, in so very many cases, is of little good 
bo the living, and, in no case, is of any use to the dead? The 





rie, 
suggestion appeared to me absolutely contradictory to al] that 
the Spectator has taught me regarding thrift during the past 
W. H. Somervery, 


quarter century.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brantfield, Kendal. 

[We have already stated that we are not only prepared tg 
see a Bill for Universal Training submitted to the people, but 
should strongly support such a proposal. Unless the people 
desire compulsory service it would be useless to attempt to 
force it on them. Why our correspondent thinks the two 
policies of compulsory service and the Referendum incom. 
patible we are utterly at a loss to understand. Is he not 
aware that Switzerland is the home of the form of compulsory 
service which we desire to see instituted here, and also of the 
Referendum? Not long ago the Swiss people, to their eternal 
credit, practically doubled the obligation of national service 
at a Referendum. Our correspondent has misunderstood our 
point as regards the Insurance Bill. We wanted to meet the 
case of working men who desire to leave something to their 
children at death—surely not an ignoble desire—Ep, 
Spectator. } 





THE FRESH AIR FUND. 
{To tux Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—You show such kindness in publishing appeals for 
charities that I hesitate to ask you to add to the number 
which you thus assist. My excuse must be the especial nature 
of the charity for which I ask your powerful assistance. It ig 
called the Fresh Air Fund, and it is distinguished from all 
others by the fact that its management involves no expense 
whatever. The whole of the necessary rents, salaries, printing 
accounts, postages, &c., are paid by the promoters, and the 
Ragged School Union places its great and admirable organiza- 
tion at the disposal of the Fund freely and gratuitously, 
During the nineteen years of its existence the Fresh Air Fund 
has given well over two and a half million children a happy, well- 
fed day in the country. These have been sent from the slums not 
only of London, but of every town in the United Kingdom 
with a population over 90,000. Ninepence pays the entire cost 
of a happy day for one child. Roughly speaking, its fare from 
the unlovely slum to the lovely country costs 3d., and the 
remainder is sufficient to supply it with two nourishing meals, 
This year the Fresh Air Fund—of which his Majesty the 
King is the Patron—wants to arrange a day in the country 
for 250,000 children, and, further, to give a fortnight’s holiday 
by the sea to 5,000 of the neediest. There are no distinctions 
of class or creed, the only qualification is poverty and the 
unlikelihood of any other holiday. The children are divided 
into parties of two hundred each, and the cost of one of 
these parties with the necessary attendants responsible for 
the safety of the children is entirely covered by the sum of 
£8 2s. 

I wonder if any of your readers will send this sum to the 
Secretary of the Fund, and if any more who cannot afford so 
much will give what they ean? Subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Hon. Sec. Fresh Air Fund, St. Bride Street, 
E.C.—I am, Sir, &c., C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 





NEW NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE POSTER AND 

CORONATION CELEBRATIONS. 

[To rue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”’] 

Srm,—As you were good enough to insert a notice of our new 
National Service League Poster in your paper a month ago 
may I beg you to announce that it is now ready, and can be 
had from Messrs. Wyman and Sons, Reading, price £1 per 
100, or in single copies in cardboard rolls at 7d. each? It is 
hoped that all members of the N.S.L. and others interested in 
this national and patriotic movement will order posters and 
especially display them at all the Coronation feasts and 
festivities in towns and villages. The poster makes a very 
good banner when mounted, and has been already ordered for 
that purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., KATHARINE DAMAN. 

(Mrs. Henry Daman, Joint Hon. Sec. Chelsea N.S.L.) 

[The poster is very effective and its appeal simple, direct, 

and without vulgarity or jingoism. We sincerely trust it will 
be very widely displayed.—Eb. Spectator. ]} 





ST. FRANCIS. 
[To tus Epiron or tue “Srecraror.”J 
Srr,—Far be it from me to challenge your judgment of my 
“ Italian Fantasies ” ; indeed, considering how many shocks my 
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«narrow and prejudiced point of view” must have given your 
ial latitudinarianism, I am grateful for being let off so 
handsomely. But I really must beg to protest against your 
informing your readers (who are not likely to be mine) that I 
handle St. Francis with “unintelligent contempt.” Even the 
ge you cited, with its reference to his “spiritual genius,” 
should have shown where the unintelligence lay. As a matter 
of fact, I expressly associate myself with his “adoration,” 
speak with my habitual floridity of “the morning light of 
innocence” and “ the perfume of holiness” that lies on his 
legend, and even say that in his sympathy with all creation 
“modern thought is with St. Francis and his Hindu universal- 
ism.” All I refuse to do is to swallow St. Francis whole, as a 
spiritual nutriment for to-day. 

A novelist or dramatist is the last person to need reminding 
that every figure must be envisaged in its proper setting in 
Space and Time. But there is the intellectual standard as 
well as the artistic or chronological; there is the judgment 
sub specie xternitatis. Is our man “of the centre”? By this 
canon St. Francis shows even more provincial than Dante, 
whom Mr. Shaw has ventured to call “one of the greatest 
fools that ever lived.” If I cannot quite follow our con- 
temporary saint and mystic in this intolerance towards his 
medieval predecessors, I prefer it to the literary obscurantism 
which would prolong the Dark Ages artificially. 

But, after all, you yourself say, “St. Francis upon certain 
sides of his character is only intelligible when viewed in the 
light of medieval ideas.” So where is the difference between 
us?—I am, Sir, &c., IsRaEL ZANGWILL. 

Far End, East Preston, Worthing. 





A PHANTASM OF THE LIVING. 
(To rae Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
§ir,—Is the following of sufficient interest to cause its inser- 
tion in your columns? Several years ago I had a very vivid 
dream, in which I seemed to be in the bow of a rowing boat. 
There was a hand and wrist appearing above the surface of 
the water, and in the dream I glided near this, until, by lean- 
ing over the front of the boat, I was able to grasp the wrist,and 
drag the body of a man or boy to the land and lay it on the 
ground. Two or three days after this a boy was drowning in 
a river which runs into the head of Lake Windermere. He 
was carried along by a very strong current, and had become 
almost unconscious. Just as I got near him he sank again, 
but by running to the front end of the boat I was able to 
grasp his wrist, and drag him to the side, by which time he 
was quite unconscious, and I laid him on the bank of the 
stream. The whole affair was exactly as pictured in the 
dream, except that the thing actually occurred about a mile 
away from the place as seen in the dream. The boy soon 
regained consciousness. I had only mentioned the dream, 
previous to the actual happening, to one friend, which I very 
much regret, as although the fact that the boy had a very 
narrow escape and was taken from the water as described 
above can be proved by reference to the local papers, 
“unbelievers” may say that there is only the word of two 
persons for the dream part of the affair.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BaRQue. 


{To rae Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—For many years I have read with interest letters on the 
above subject that have appeared in your columns, and have 
been more and more struck with the need there is to be clearer 
both as regards the question of soundness of evidence, and as 
regards the deductions to be made from such evidence as is 
valid. First, as regards the validity of the evidence. What 
appears to me to be so far lacking is: (1) Written records of 
visions and the like, made at the time and before the occur- 
rence of the event, or the hearing of the news, that appeared 
to account for them ; and (2) Written records of visions, &c., 
that were, so to say, failures. I know by experience how 
deceitful “memory ” is. Get several people who witnessed an 
occurrence together, and bave not discussed it since, to write 
down their “recollection” of it, and compare the several 
accounts! The fact is, the first time that we try to recall an 
event we have to fill up gaps by guesswork and deduction ; 
we then relate the completed story, and henceforward the 
“recollection” is that of the completed story as related, and 
not that of the original event. I have found people “re- 
membering as if it were yesterday” quite different occur- 
rences that were really onc andthe same. Then as to failures. 





I remember a lady who was expecting a daughter home from 
New Zealand after a long absence having a very vivid 
vision of going down to the port and meeting her 
daughter’s coffin. I wrote down the vision at once. But 
the daughter arrived safely, and nothing had occurred 
to justify the vision. How many such failures are recorded 
and published? Would anyone suggest that such visions 
(and we read lately of equally meaningless phantasms “seen” 
in the day-time) had their origin in something outside? 
Next, as to deductions. It is true, I believe, that in cases of 
delirium and madness the patient cannot distinguish between 
images produced through the eye and images produced in the 
brain only; a subjective black dog or snake appears to 
obscure the objective carpet as it passes over it. This 
naturally raises the question, “ What is seeing” ? Many years 
ago Isuggested that, until we can think of something better, 
photography might be taken as the test of objectivity. Con- 
sidering, then, the facts of hallucination, which prove to us 
that a human being can project on objective scenery visions 
created in the brain, and can be unable to detect any 
difference between the two as regards reality, and considering 
also the occurrence of quite meaningless visions and phan- 
tasms, I do not see that, so far, we have any reason to regard 
these appearances as other than subjective. We must be on 
our guard against the strong superstitious bias that relaters 
of phantasm stories almost always show. They are angry 
when evidence is sifted; they accept evidence that they would 
consider ridiculously weak if offered in a court of law. 
Whether, when a vision has “ point,” the brain that created it 
has been influenced from outside, or whether it was but a 
lucky “ hit” among many “ misses ”"—that is a question that 
will be answered according to individual belief. So far, at 
any rate, it lies out of reach of proof.—I am, Sir, &c., 

22, Wellington Square, Ozford. W. Larper. 

[Our correspondent’s warnings are excellent per se, but he 
cannot have studied the principles of action of the Society 
for Psychical Research if he thinks that all those who collect 
evidence in regard to psychical phenomena behave in the 
credulous manner he depicts. The precautions as to the 
sifting of evidence which he very properly recommends 
are, and have been for years, the commonplaces of such 
sagacious and painstaking investigators as Mrs. Sidgwick 
and the late Mr. Podmore, to mention only two names. 
The credulous spiritualists, indeed, denounce the Society 
for its insistence upon sound evidence. With regard to 
the suggestion that only significant appearances are re- 
corded, we may draw attention to the Census of Hallucina- 
tions taken some twenty years ago by the Society for 
Psychical Research. The census involved about 17,000 per- 
sons, and seemed to show that the proportion of significant 
appearances to the total number witnessed was too large to 
be accounted for by chance. We cannot publish any more 
letters on this subject.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





‘KETTLEDRU™.’ 

[To tae Eptror or tue “ Srectator.”"] 
Srr,—An oil painting of this horse is in the possession of 
Mr. John Bradley, of Sunnyholm, Ightenhill, Lancashire. 
The painting is signed “ John Towneley, 1860.” It was pur- 
chased at the sale of effects at Swinshaw Hall, belonging to 
the late George Eastwood, who lived there as agent for the 
Towneley estates. Swinshaw was the stud farm of the 
Towneleys, near Whitewell in Bolland, and was formerly 
occupied by Oates, the trainer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4, Victoria Street, 8.W. J. W. Brapiey, 





THE RS.P.C.A. AND LORD CROMER. 
(To rue Epiror or tue “Srecratror.”’) 
Srr,—I have read with great interest the article in your issue 
of May 27th with reference to this Society and Lord Cromer. 
Your readers will, I am sure, be interested to hear, with 
reference to this subject, that the Council at their last meet- 
ing passed the following resolution :— 

“A. The Council are of opinion that whereas the appointment 
of Patrons, President, Vice-Presidents, Chairman, and all other 
honorary officers, is vested in them alone, they are the only body 
that can call upon a Vice-President to resign. B. The Council 
see no reason to alter the opinion they have already expressed, 
that they can take no action in the matter; and further they are 
of opinion that there is no reason why Lord Cromer cannot con- 
tinue honourably to hold the position of a Vice-President of the 
R.S.P.C.A.” 
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I was instructed to inform Lord Cromer of this, and I am 
glad to say that he has addressed the accompanying letter to 
the Council. 

I sincerely hope that the dignified attitude of Lord Cromer 
will encourage many people to support the Society at a time 
of unfortunate division of opinion. We have been receiving 
letters of protest and threatened resignation from many of 
our subscribers who consider that the Society should maintain 
the neutral policy on the vexed question of viviseetion which 
it has taken for many years, while others have now resigned 
because the Council did not see their way to take any action 
on the resolution which was passed by a small majority of 
those members present at the recent annual meeting. 

It is particularly to be regretted that any support for so 
worthy an object as that for which the Society has worked for 
eighty-seven years should be lost owing to this matter, and I 
would like to draw your attention to what Lord Cromer says: 
*“ Now that it has been made clear that the Socicty’s policy is 
sufficiently broad to enlist the sympathies of all true lovers of 
animals, irrespective of the views they may entertain on other 
matters of a controversial nature, I no longer hesitate to 
subscribe.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. FArrHoLmeE, 

Secretary. 
[cory.] 
Srr,—I beg you will convey to the Council of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals my thanks for their 
courteous communication of the 25th inst. 

Allow me to add that it would have been little short of a 
calamity if the firm hold which the Society has, up to the present 
time, most deservedly enjoyed on the sympathies of the public had 
been in any way imperilled. This danger has now, I trust, been 
definitely averted. 

I take this opportunity of mentioning that up to the present 
time I have not subscribed to the funds of the Society, as I feared 
that were I to do so the very question which has recently been 
forced on the attention of the Society might be raised, and this I 
was anxious to avoid. Now, however, that it has been made clear 
that the policy of the Society is sufficiently broad to enlist the 
sympathies of all true animal lovers, irrespective of the views they 
may entertain on other matters of a controversial nature, I shall 
no longer hesitate to subscribe, and I would venture to express a 
hope that recent events will not deter others who share my views 
on the subject of medical research from continuing the support 
they have hitherto accorded to the Society.—I am, Sir, very faith- 
fully yours, CROMER. 

36 Wimpole Street, W. May 26th. 


[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—You have made one or two statements in your article 
on Lord Cromer and the R.S.P.C.A. which I must traverse, 
though I am sure they are made quite unwittingly. The 
Vice-Presidentship of the R.S.P.C.A. was not, as you say, 
“conferred on him upon the initiative of the members them- 
selves.” If you read the Council’s own resolution, published 
in the Times of May 26th, you will see that the Council deny 
your statement categorically, and claim that it is they, the 
Council, and not the members themselves, who appoint Vice- 
Presidents. If you were right in your assumption that 
the resignation of Lord Cromer would diminish subscrip- 
tions, which is an assumption and nothing more, that diminu- 
tion would have to be tremendous before the Society would, 
under its present management, be “ in urgent need of funds.,” 
The present Council do not spend their income in spreading 
the activities of the Society on behalf of animals cruelly 
treated. They hoard money. The last accounts for 1909 
record the investment of £23,984, and the accounts for the 
year 1908 record the investment of £21,464. The policy of 
the Council would therefore seem to be to hoard money instead 
of to spend it increasingly in mitigating the wrongs of 
animals. In any case the Society by no stretch of imagira- 
tion can be described as “in urgent need of funds.” I am 
sure you must be unaware of the fact that the Council 
issued a whip to all the members before the meeting, 
whereas no whip was issued by myself or my friends. This 
fact precludes you from saying, as you do, that my friends and 
I represented nobody but ourselves at the meeting. We 
certainly were as representative of the whole Society as were 
those who voted against us, Again, when you say that a poll 
of the whole Society would display us as without support, it 
is fair to assert that you are wrong, for under the rules of the 
Society the Council could have claimed that poll, and that 
they did not do so is valid evidence that they had sufficient 
discretion to hold them back from any such intrepidity.—I 
am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
92 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





———___, 
NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are Signed with 


the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are » ‘ 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be ia 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 


GRACE BEFORE SLEEP 
Ovr Lord was born in a poor place, 
Where caravans of travellers lay, 
But over Him the Virgin’s face, 
Was like my dream of you to-day ; 


Was like my dream when dawn was there, 
And still with dawn the lingering night, 
Unseen, but known in the sweet air, 

Like bells that ring beyond the sight. 


Our Lady Mary was not proud 
Among poor folk at Bethlehem, 
But great men waited in the crowd 
For her kind look to fall on them. 


The Syrian merchant paused to heed 
The prayers of the beggars by the gate; 
The Roman Lord drew in his steed, 

To let men pass of low estate. 


Red rubies are not made from rust, 

Yet misers threw their money down, 

To buy an aureole from the dust 

And weave themselves an evening crown. 


And some there were whose gains were made 
In ways that honest men despise, 

Who left the shameful carrion trade 
Because they saw the Virgin’s eyes. 


Let Saints implore for worlds to be, 
And young knights pray for deeds to do. 
May Mary of her charity 
Grant me to-night one dream of you. 
Ben Kenpi™. 








MUSIC. 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR’S SECOND SYMPHONY. 
THERE has seldom been a more conspicuons illustration of the 
conflict of impressions excited by the same composition in 
different minds than Sir Edward Elgar’s Second Symphony, 
which was performed for the first time at the London Festival 
on Wednesday, the 24th ult. Some of his most whole-hearted 
admirers profess themselves puzzled by his adopting as the 
literary motto of the score Shelley’s lines— 

“ Rarely, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight,” 

on the ground that they are out of keeping with the joyous 
temper of the symphony. Mr. Newman, in his long article in the 
Musical Times, sums up the main qualities of the work as 
“ jocundity and sweetness,” and he congratulates the composer 
on setting a good example to the younger men to whom 
laughter is almost impossible. Mrs. Newmarch, in the interest- 
ing analysis printed in the programme book, takes much the 
same view, finding the symphony for the most part instinct 
with “vitality and sheer gladness.” 

To the present writer the lines of Shelley, so far from being 
baffling, are admirably chosen, and most accurately indicate 
the temper and atmosphere of the work. Of joy and gaiety 
there is little or none; the radiant or serene moments are few 
and far between, and the attempt to read laughter into the 
score seems to us an extraordinary piece of misinterpretation 
The Larghetto, according to what we may regard as the 
official, or semi-official, analysis, “ bas the character of a funeral 
march,” and the vivacity of the Rondo has a distinctly 
sardonic, or satiric, flavour. A writer in the Manchester 
Guardian very happily speaks of the curiously abrupt theme 
with which it opens as being “orchestrated and karmonized with 
peculiar acidity.” The opening movement starts with a great 
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deal of feverish energy, but the most interesting section is 


that in which the group of themes which form the first subject- 
matter are subjected to a treatment which reduces them to a 
jower plane of vitality, so to speak, like images seen in a 
crepuscular gloom. The nearest approack to cheerfulness is 
in the last movement. Here the themes are straightforward 
and square-cut, and the treatment broad and effective, though 
the composer's free resort to sequences has been adversely 
criticized. After all, a sequence is a form of repetition which 
js not inherently vicious; it is to be justified or condemned 
according as it does, or does not, conduce to the majesty of a 
climax. Opinions differ curiously as to the merits of the 
various movements, the first, second, und last all having their 
partisans. For ourselves, the opening section of the Rondo is 
by far the most attractive part of the work. There may be 
acidity in the orchestration, but it is exquisitely delicate and 
fantastic. The general resemblance of the movement to 
the Queen Mab scherzo in Berlioz’s Romeo and J uliet 
symphony has already been noticed, but the Rondo is 
none the less characteristically Elgarish. Unfortunately, 
this vein of capricious fantasy suddenly yields to one 
of riotous ugliness, and the Rondo is disintegrated by the 
prominence assigned to the strange episode in which a variant 
of a theme borrowed from the first movement is thrust forward 
without any apparent reason, and relentlessly thundered out 
with all the force of the instruments of percussion. It swells 
out to gigantic proportions, dwarfing the context like Gulliver 
among the Lilliputians. The strangest thing about this in- 
comprehensible orgy of noise is that the author of the 
analytical notes maintains that it lends coherence to the 
Rondo! One would be inclined to argue, a priori, that the 
introduction of a theme absolutely at variance with the rest 
of a movement must have a precisely opposite effect. But the 
fact that this theme, or something very like it, has occurred 
in another movement is apparently enough not merely to 
save the situation but to supply convincing proof of the 
homogeneity of the movement. To the plain person it is more 
suggestive of the routing of a train of tricksy elves by a gang 
of inebriated boiler-makers. Here, indeed, for a space, the 
Spirit of Delight is completely outlawed. 
The analyst is on far safer ground when she speaks of the 
“coruscating instrumentation.” If ingenuity, complexity, 
and sonority can by themselves make for exhilaration, then 
the claim of the symphony to represent the sheer joy of life 
must be conceded. If exalted nomenclature can lend exalta- 
tion to music, then must this be on a very lofty level, since 
the author’s favourite marking is nobilmente, which occurs in 
three out of the four movements. Sir Edward Elgar aims 
high, and whether he achieves his intent or falls short we owe 
him a deep debt of gratitude for his steady refusal to gratify 
the curiosity of the “programme”-hunter. Apartfromthe motto 
from Shelley, all that he tells us is that the Symphony was writ- 
ten at Venice and Tintagel in 1910-1911, and that it is dedicated 
to the memory of King Edward. In this respect he marks his 
adherence to the famous dictum of Beethoven, that the aims of 
the symphonist should be more emotional than pictorial. 
Again, though the work is lavishly scored, Sir Edward Elgar 
relies on the ordinary full modern orchestra, without intro- 
ducing any new or unusual instruments, or reinforcing special 
groups, In other words, though a pronounced romantic he is 
not a revolutionary. For the rest it cannot be said that his 
Second Symphony marks any advance on the level of achieve- 
ment obtained by its predecessor, with the essential temper of 
which it is in substantial accord. It is charged with emotion 
of a restless and feverish quality, the result in great 
measure of a liberal resort to chromatic progressions and 
leaping figures, and the elegiac strains of the slow 
movement are tinged with a querulous melancholy. This 
mood passes in the Finale, which is much the most genial 
and cheerful of the four movements, but the work, as a 
whole, tends to depress, rather than raise, the spirits of 
the hearer. One looks in vain for evidences of a strong or 
continuous creative impulse, and is reluctantly obliged to 
regard the new symphony as a brilliant specimen of “ made” 
music—the work of a skilled and resourceful artificer who 
employs all the glowing colours of the orchestral palette to 
decorate and magnify subject-matter of no great intrinsic 
interest. But it is only fair to add that this coruscating 
quality has no affinity with that cheap iridescence which Sir 
Hubert Parry, in his lecture at the International Musical 








Congress on Wednesday last, condemned as attracting the 
undeveloped mind by its suggestion of novelty. Iridescence, 
as he reminds us, is generally the result of decomposition and 
an escape of gas. Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


THE REPUBLICAN TRADITION * 

Mr. Fisurer bas written a brilliant book. “The subject is 
large,” he says, “and I do not profess to supply more than a 
bare outline of the cause of republican thought and action 
from the downfall of the Roman Empire to the present day.” 
He has given us a “ bare outline” in the sense in which that 
phrase may be applied to Mr. Bryce’s sketch of the history of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and his book is not unworthy to be 
compared with that great work in width of view, in vigour and 
penetration, and in felicity of expression. Its thirteen chapters 
were delivered us the Lowell Lectures, at Harvard,in 1909, and 
though Mr, Fisher has made no attempt to “convert a series 
of discourses intended for a general audience into a complete 
or systematic treatise,” his work is based upon a store of rich 
and varied learning, and it is the only book which gives any- 
thing like a coherent account of “an ideal which inspired 
some of the noblest literature of antiquity,” lay dormant in 
the life and thought of the Middle Ages, and exercised an 
important influence upon the histury of modern Europe. 

Two maxims, universally accepted, cestroyed, in Mr. Fisher's 
view, the possibility of a vigorous republican tradition after 
the fall of the Roman Empire. “*‘ Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cwsar’s,’ said the Church. ‘Quod Principi 
placuit legis habet vigorem,’ said the State,” and 

“The old republican traditions of the world, whether presented 

in the romantic rhetoric of Livy, or the mild and humane beauty 
of the parallel lives of Plutarch, or in the abounding eloquence of 
Cicero, or in Lucan’s passionate verse, or in the bitter aristocratic 
irony of Tacitus, became obscured, as years went on, by the 
increasing interest attaching to religious controversy and by the 
diminishing interest attaching to the criticism of an institution 
which seemed to be as firmly rooted in the nature of things as the 
stars of heaven and the sins of men.” 
Even Wycliffe, bold enough toattack the fundamental doctrines 
of the Church, failed to carry to its logical conclusion his 
theory of “ dominion in grace,” and avoided the path which 
might have led him to anticipate republican, as he anticipated 
Protestant, waiters of a later date. Sir John Fortescue, in the 
fifteenth century, gloried in the repudiation by the laws of Eng- 
land of the maxim of the civil law that the prince's will has legal 
authority, and was never tired of asserting that “all kingly 
power ought to be applied for, and to centre in the good 
of the kingdom or state,” but he regarded a constitutional 
monarch not less essential to a state than the head to the 
body. His theory, and its application in England, was more 
valuable for the cause of human liberty than the republican 
revivals which were advocated in Rome by Arnold of Brescia 
in the twelfth century and by Rienzi in the fourteenth, or than 
the Italian republics at the close of the Middle Ages. 

Monarchy survived the Reformation. In England and in 
Germany the Protestant Church received the fostering care 
of secular princes ; in France the Huguenots argued (as did the 
Roman Catholics) that lawful means might be found for the 
deposition of tyrants; in Scotland a nascent republicanism 
was checked by the growth of a theocratic ideal after the 
manner of the Kingdom of Israel, and was finally rendered 
impossible by the Union with Englund. In Holland a re- 
public was founded only after efforts to create a new monarchy 
had failed. The success of the United Provinces afforded, in 
Mr. Fisher's words, “a great republican advertisement,” and 
he points out that “ Hobbes, who did not like republics, attri- 
buted some part of the English Revolution to the admiration 
which London and other English trading towns had conceived 
for the prosperity of the Low Countries.” The republican 
feeling of the Great Rebellion was confined to the army, and 
it was powerful only for destruction. A limited monarchy, 
the authority of the existing aristocratic Parliament, the esta- 
blishment of a Presbyterian system of church government, 
ideals which had attracted the men who first opposed the 
King on the battlefield, were alike detested by the New Model 
Army. The old Parliament and the old Monarchy were 
destroyed together, and Presbytery was made as impossible 
as Episcopacy, but republicanism remained the dream o¢ 





* The Republican Tradition in Europe. By H. A. L. Fisher. London: 
Methuen and Co. [6s. net.) 
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discontented enthusiasts. Even before the rise of the Pro” 
tectorate, the English Commonwealth was no democratic 
republic. ‘The greatest of the seventeenth century English 
republicans is connected with the history of the Restoration. 
Algernon Sidney, says Mr. Fisher, 

“ Undoubtedly plotted to take King Charles’s life and paid the 
price, leaving behind ‘him a record of political opinion and aspira- 
tion which is one of the classical monuments of the Republican 

He holds that monarchy is founded upon human 
depravity, and says it very plainly.” 

England remained unconverted,and James IT. was succeeded, 
not by a republic, but by a constitutional Sovereign; but it 
remains true that— 

“European republicanism, which, ever since the French Revolu- 
tion, has been in the main a phenomenon of the Latin races, was a 
ereature of Teutonic civilization in the age of the sea-beggars and 
the Roundheads. The word republic was timidly whispered 
in Lisbon, lightly spoken in Paris. Yet through all the wars and 
turmoils which followed in the wake of the Reformation, the 
monarchical faith of the Roman natives was firmly maintained. The 
only partial exception was the half Latin city of Geneva, the source 
of that stream of democratic opinion in Church and State which, 
flowing to England under Queen Elizabeth, was repelled by per- 
secution to Holland and thence directed to the Continent of North 
America. There, out of the original principle of religious inde- 
pendency, men of the English race built up free communities 
whose history and example have ever since been of account in the 
fortunes of Europe.” 

Mr. Fisher does not trace the origin of the American Com- 
monwealth, for his subject is the Republican tradition in 
Europe, and he passes to a series of remarkable chapters on 
the rise of the French Republic and its results. The French 
Revolution was affected by the traditions of the republicanism 

of antiquity, and it aimed at continuing “the work which had 
been begun by the expulsion of the Tarquins, and was broken 
by the usurpation of Julius Cesar.” French republicanism 
was, however, not merely humanitarian, it had inherited 
“instincts of territorial acquisition,” and from this and other 
reasons there came about, “after ten years of tempestuous 
agitation, the enthusiastic acceptance of a despotism by the 
very country which claimed to be the prophetess of human 
liberty.” Half a century later a second Republic “ was 
launched on the world by the pressure of the Paris mob,” 
and an epidemic of revolution spread through Europe. Its 
most permanent results are to be traced in Italy, where the 
events of the close of the eighteenth century had created a re- 
publican ideal, and 1848 is closely related to 1870, even though 
“when the Sardinian king entered Rome, and the scattered 
members were at last gathered together in a single body, the 
triumph of a union so accomplished was,” to Republicans 
like Mazzini, “the tragic inversion of a sacred and most 
cherished hope.” 

From Italy Mr. Fisher passes to German republicanism, 
the third French Republic, and to “an experiment in Spain.” 
His story brings before us at Madrid the unexpected figure of 

‘Charles Bradlaugh, who went to Spain in 1873 to carry to the 
new Spanish Republic the sympathy of an English Repub- 
lican Conference. The new Spanish Republic lived but two 
years, and English republicanism is weaker than it was forty 
years ago. It was only an eddy, in Mr. Fisher's phrase, not a 
current, and the position of the monarchy has been greatly 
strengthened in recent years. Mr. Fisher appositely quotes 
the remark of Thomas Carlyle that the general mourning for 
Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James L., “ is inconceivable to 
any population now We, had our time been then, 
should have wept, as I hope: but it is too late now.” It 
seemed too late when Carlyle wrote in 1843, and probably the 
impression had not greatly changed by 1873. Yet “nobody 
who witnessed the national grief in 1901, or again 
in 1910, can doubt but that it was general and un- 
affected, the grief of a people successively bereaved of two 
wise, familiar, and constant friends.” The change, in Mr. 
Fisber’s opinion, has been mainly due to accidents of personal 
excellence, and he points out how modern inventions—photo- 
graphy,the cinematograph, the telegraph, the newspaper—make 
the Sovereign a familiar figure in remote villages and in distant 
Colonies. Part of the effect is also, he thinks, due to a 
“growing recognition of the fact that the precise form 
assumed by the executive is no scientific measure of political 
or civil liberty.” The King is not regarded by anyone as 
responsible for social and economic evils, and his subjects in 
the Colonies do not attribute to him any responsibility for 
irritating interferences. Some’* Neese considerations are 





a. 
specially appropriate to the British monarchy, but Mr. Fisher 
though he may have some affection for the republican traditi. 
of which he writes, admits that in Europe generally repub. 
licanism has made no substantial progress since 1870, The 
policy of Bismarck in Germany replaced “the older, vague, 
ineffectual cosmopolitanism” by “a deep and Passionate 
national feeling, expressing itself sometimes in violent 
antipathy, not only to those foreign races which seem like} 
to thwart the historic mission of Germany, but also to the 
alien citizens, whether they be Jews or Poles, whose presence 
impairs the purity of the German race.” The election of , 
King of Norway in 1905 is quoted by Mr. Fisher as the most 
signal instance of the decline of republican feeling in Europe, 
for “of all European nations Norway is the most apt fora 
republic,” and he comes’to the conclusion that “the accepted 
formula of political progress seems, if we are to be guided by 
the recent examples of Russia and Turkey, to be constitutional 
monarchy rather than republicanism.” The latter, he thinks, 
has done its work: the best in it has been incorporated in 
other political systems. 

After all, is not the whole matter summed up in the remark 
which Burke quotes from Bolingbroke, ‘‘ A monarchy is to be 
preferred to a republic, because it is easier to engraft the 
advantages of a republic on a monarchy than to engraft the 
advantages of a monarchy upon a republic” ? 





RECENT VERSE.* 


THE poetry of diablerie is a realm into which modern poets 
rarely stray. Perhaps we have lost the art of it, for it demands 
half-faith at the least. Like the Middle Ages, our scoffing 
must be credulous, and a shiver should run through our 
defiance. Coleridge, who was a master in it, once spoke of 
“images from another world,” such as Shakespeare's 
“The fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf.” 

The seven short poems by “ E. H. W. M.” have caught some- 
thing of the mingled earthiness and unearthliness of true witch- 
craft. It must be homely, for therein lies its horror: it trans- 
forms the intimate simple things of life into a mystery of 
darkness. In one piece the witch watches the blazoned Scrip- 
tural legends on the church windows, and then turns the hillside 
stone nine times and rides off on her ragwort staff. In another 
a monk and anun tread with devils the dance of death. Black 
cats, tailed mannikins, Incubus, Pan, and all the denizens of 
the shadows haunt these rhymes, and over all is the 

“ Sense of the half-corporeal things 
That lie where only the night-bird sings.” 
The common supernatural is fatally easy of achievement, but 
such effects as these demand a cunning art. ‘ E. H. W. M.’s” 
fancies grip the imagination because of their homely realism 
and the hint of immeasurable deeps beyond. All is in 
keeping, from the dancing, elfish rhythm to the haunting 
images which open sudden windows into the dark :— 
“They flit. as in the moon’s eclipse 
Flutters some lone enchanted bird.” 

It is a pleasure to have Mr. Maurice Baring’s poems collected 
in one volume. He has not reprinted all his earlier plays, but 
there are scenes from the Black Prince and an exquisite little 
masque, Proserpine, which both in its dialogue and in its 
lyrics seems to us Mr. Baring’s most successful experiment in 
the dramatic form. But his real achievement is to be sought 
elsewhere. “Sigurd” is what Browning would have calleda 
dramatic idyll, telling how the hero was allowed to choose 
the nature of his immortality, and how he chose dreamless 
sleep. It is a noble conception, wedded to stately verse. The 
sonnets contain Mr. Baring’s most characteristic work—an 
almost feminine subtlety of feeling, great richness of colour 
and music, dropping on occasion to a somewhat cloying 

* (1) The Door. By E.H.W.M. Oxford: Blackwell. [1s. net.J——(2) The 
Collected Poems of Maurice Baring. London: John Lane. (5s. net.]}——(3) The 
Green Helmet and Other Poems. By W. B. Yeats. Dundrum: The Cuala Press. 
[10s. 6d.]——(4) Byes of Youth. By various writers. London: Herbert and 
Daniel. (3s. 6d. net.|——{5) The Story of Nefrekepta. By Gilbert Murray. 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. | 4s. 6d. net. ]}——(6) Selections from Ancient Irish 
Poetry. Translated by Kuno Meyer. London: Constable and Co. (3s, 6d. net. 
——{7) Trobador Poets. Translated by Barbara Smythe. London : Chatto 
Windus. [5s. net.}——(8) The Piper. By Josephine Preston Peabody. London: 
Constable and Co. [5s. net. }——(9) Juana of Castile. By May Earle. London: 
W. Heinemann, [5s, net.|}——(10) The Accuser, &c.; The reget 4 
London: Sidgwick and Jackson. [Each 3s. 6d. net. 

By A. Conan Doyle. London: Smith, Eld . (Se, 

Songs-and Other Verses. By J.J. Bell. Glasgow: Gowans and Gray. 

ach 29 Week-Day Poems. By H. O, Meredith. London: EB. 
net. | 


——(14) Manhood: A Plea for a Larger Faith, By David Scott 
: ans Paul, [ls. net.}-——(15) Veldsingers’ Verse. London: 
(2s. 6d. net.|——(16) Lyra Nigeriae. By Adamu, 
%. Fisher Unwin. [3s. 6d. net. ] 
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sweetness. We quote an example, “ The Dying Reservist,” 
where the author is at his simplest and best :— 
«J shall not see the faces of my friends, 

Nor hear the songs the rested reapers sing 

After the labours of the harvesting, 

In those dark nights before the summer ends; 

Nor see the floods of spring, the melting snow, 

Nor in the autumn twilight hear the stir 

Of reedy marshes, where the wild ducks whirr 

And circle black against the afterglow. 

My mother died ; she shall not have to weep ; 

My wife will find another home; my child, 

Too young, will never grieve or know; but I 

Have found my brother, and contentedly 

I'll lay my head upon his knees and sleep. 

O brother death—I knew you when you smiled.” 


Mr. W. B. Yeats’ slim volume, The Green Helmet—issued 
from an Irish press in as sumptuous a form as any poet could 
desire—is less notable for the title-poem than for some of the 
snatches of verse which accompany it, and which he calls 
“Momentary Thoughts.” The book is not a very serious 
effort of Mr. Yeats, but there is one reader who will not easily 
get “The Young Man’s Song” out of his head. Here is its 
beginning :-— 
“TI whispered ‘I am too young,’ 

And then, ‘ I am old enough,’ 

Wherefore I threw a penny 

To find out if I might love; 

‘Go and love, go and love, young man, 

If the lady be young and fair,’ 

Ah, penny, brown penny, brown penny, 

I am looped in the loops of her hair.” 


Eyes of Youth—delightful title—is a collection by several 
hands, with a “ Foreword” by Mr. Chesterton, who seems far 
enough in spirit from most of the writers. Of the four poems 
by Francis Thompson not one represents him at his best, 
though the last two lines of the “ Arab Love Song”— 

“ And thou—what needest with thy tribe’s black tents 
Who hast the red pavilion of my heart ? ”— 


have the familiar magic. Mr. Padraic Colum and Mr. Shane 
Leslie are too self-conscious in their simplicity, and the 
poignancy of the latter smacks of artifice. We like best Miss 
Viola Meynell’s The Dream, which is a quaint fancy delicately 
expressed, and Mr. Maurice Healy’s In the Midst of Them, 
which has something of Francis Thompson’s grave exalta- 
tion. 

Professor Gilbert Murray’s Story of Nefrekepta done into 
verse from Dr. Griffith’s translation of a Demotic papyrus, isa 
charming piece of literary virtuosity. “To the neglect of 
more urgent duties,” so he says, he has versified this strange 
Egyptian tale of the theft of the Book of Hermes from 
the dead Nefrekepta and of all the ills that befel therefrom. 
The story has a curious spell in it, for the dead and living 
mingle and theevents fall inasequenceand atmosphere scarcely 
earthly, like some land at the bottom of the sea. For his 
medium he has chosen Fitzgerald's stanza, and the choice is 
justified, for the slow, lapsing measure is in accord with the 
spirit of the tale. The stanza seemed to us out of place in epic 
translation, such as Mr. Mackail’s Odyssey, but no more per- 
fect form could be found for this Egyptian idyll. The ease 
of its movement gives the whole poem a curious Biblical 
simplicity. With Professor Murray's experiment we may 
mention Professor Kuno Meyer’s Selections from Ancient Irish 
Poetry. He gives us literally translated specimens of bardic 
poetry, of love songs, of epigrams, of nature lyrics, and of 
religious verse. Such a collection is a better introduction to 
the spirit of Celtic literature than the more sophisticated 
versions of modern imitators. Miss Smythe in her Trobador 
Poets gives us specimens, prefaced by admirable introductions, 
of such poets as Rudel and Peire Vidal and Bertran de Born. 
Some of the translations are in prose, but the majority are in 
verse, and very graceful verse it is. From it the English 
reader may get some notion of that impassioned scented 
poetry which held all the longings of the Renaissance and the 
Age of Adventure before its dawn. 

Of the four volumes of dramatic verse on our list The Piper 
isthe most accomplished in form and the most original in 
conception. It tells of the sequel to Browning’s Pied Piper— 
how the children were led into the hill and brought back 
again to a chastened Hamelin. There is much delicate fancy 
in it, and at times the verse rises to a high level of melodious 
beauty. Take such lines as these :— 





“Think some Breath 
Wakened you early—early on one » 
Deep in a garden (but you knew not whose), 
Where voices of wild waters bubbling ran, 
Shaking down music from glad mountain-tops— 
Where the still peaks were burning in the dawn, 
lake fiery snow—down into greenest valleys, 
‘That do off their blue mist only to show 
Some deeper blue, some haunt of violets. 
No voice you heard, nothing you felt or saw, 
Save in your heart the tumult of young birds, 
A nestful of wet wings and morning-cries, 
Throbbing for flight !” 


Juana of Castile is in form a monologue, with a background 
of drama. It tells one of the most tragic tales in history, in 
verse which is a fitting medium for the soliloquies of such a 
storm-tossed soul. Miss May Earle is at ber best when she is 
most fervent, and there are many passages filled with a fine 
rhetoric of emotion. Our one complaint is that the form she 
has chosen makes for monotony, in spite of the varied nature 
of the metres. The five plays contained in the two 
volumes, The Tragedy of Pardon and The Accuser are, we are 
told in the preface, by a writer, now dead, who wished his 
work to be nameless. They are the productions of a sensitive, 
cultivated mind, with a quick imagination and a fine sense of 
tragic dignity. There is little of ordinary dramatic movement in: 
them, for the appeal throughout is to the intellect rather than to 
the emotions. The characters are undetermined, the action often 
inexplicable, and the charm is to be sought rather in the many 
beautiful descriptive passages and the delicate fanciful 
atmosphere which envelops the plays. It is scholarly and 
accomplished work, which reveals often a rare gift of exquisite 
phrase. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle disarms criticism by the modesty of 
his * Foreword.” His Songs of the Road are what we should 
expect from him, breezy lyrics of wholesome joys. He pre- 
tends to no high inspiration or subtle purpose. He can tella 
good story like “The Groom’s Encore” and “ Bendy’s Sermon ” 
as well in verse as in prose : and the fetters of rhyme in no way 
weaken the merits of the swift tale. His “ philosophic verses ” 
are good sense, born of a sound heart and head. He pretends to 
nothing more. For ourselves, we like best “The Arab 
Steed,” which has humour as well as spirit. We can predict 
for these verses a long popularity with those who recite and 
who listen to recitations. Clyde Songs, the work of another 
novelist, show something of the same facility. Mr. J. J. Bell 
resembles Mr. Alfred Noyes in his easy rhythms, but he never 
comes within hail of poetry. He seems to us best in the 
domestic pieces; the sea and the men who go down to it are 
subjects too greatand rough for his trim muse. Mr. Hugh Owen 
Meredith in his Week-Day Poems makes a bold bid for reality. 
He draws his subjects mainly from poverty, and his manner is 
abrupt, slangy, and dogmatic. To us there is an academic 
feeling over it all; the sympathy may be real enough, but the 
facts have a second-hand air. When he deals with the more 
normal subjects of poetry he is only a cultivated conventional 
versifier. We like best the piece “ Robert Burns in London,” 
which for all its laboured naturalness has spirit and music in 
it. Mr. David Scott Moncrieff’s Manhood is “a plea for a 
larger faith ” in the metre of In Memoriam. It is an able and 
honest expression of modern humanism in theology; but 
theology fits ill with the muses, and the verse is apt at times 
to come perilously near to prose. 

We close our list with two little volumes from overseas. 
Veldsingers’ Verse is a compilation prepared by a South 
African Club whose members are united by their love of poetry. 
The object is so excellent that we should welcome the little 
volume even if the contents were far less good than they are. 
Curiously enough, there is little that is idiomatic and local, 
The members sing melodiously of books, and of the first sight 
of spring daffodils in town, just as if they lived in London. 
Poetic conventions trans mare currunt. Only a few poems, 
such as “ The Voortrekker” and “ Drought,” have a definitely 
South African inspiration. We like especially “To a Dove at 
Evening,” by Mr. Theodore van Beck, a poet who has already 
made his name in South African literature. “ Adamu’s” 
Iyra Nigeriae is a collection of verses after the pattern of 
Departmental Ditties. The author can write good, galloping 
verse, and these grim and humorous ballads have the interest 
which belongs to all genuine records of life. Behind the 
barrel-organ measures we catch an echo of a strange elemental 
country, very raw, very cruel, but well worth telling of. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF DEPENDENT RACES.* 
SpeakK1n@ before the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce a year 
ago'Lord Milner took occasion to remark that all the volumes 
written in England on the subject of the administration of 
our tropical dependencies would scarcely fill a small book- 
shelf. ft may well be that our success in practice has relieved 
us of the necessity of producing a critical and analytical 
literature on the art or science of tropical administration ; but 
if we turn from practice to theory we find in French and 
German, and abeve all in Dutch, a body of material which, 
both in bulk and quality, completely overshadows our own 
contributions to the annals of an enterprise in which we have 
led the world for more than two centuries. The science of 
tropical administration is therefore in this curious state, that its 
text-books are most complete in regard to those experiments 
which have been least satisfactory, whereas in regard to the 
most extensive, the most varied, and the most successful 
work accomplished in modern times little has been done to 
examine, classify, and expound the enormous mass of valvabie 
material which has accumulated in the secretariats of India 
and the Crown Colonies and in the India and Colonial Offices. 
We wish we could believe that some day there will occur a 
quickening of interest on the part of the intelligent 
body of British citizens in the important and fascinating 
subject of the control and development of their tropical 
Empire, but, unfortunately, every indication discourages 
such a hope. We recall the publication of Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd’s suggestive volume, “The Control of the Tropics,” in 
which the vital dependence of the temperate zones upon the 
torrid for a hundred products necessary to our life and com- 
fort was strikingly presented. Beyond furnishing the 
reviewers with a worthy occasion for eulogistic notices it 
appears to have had no effect upon public opinion. Werecall 
Mr. Alleyne Ireland’s “ Far Eastern Topics,” a work designed 
to present in compact form the varied problems of administra- 
tion in the Indo-Malayan countries, and the measures taken to 
meet them by England, France, Holland, and the United 
States. The book appears to have had some influence in 
bringing about certam changes in the administration of 
Burma and Hong Kong; but the present writer has never 
seen a copy of the volume in a friend’s library. 

We have referred above to Lord Milner’s address. It was 
an earnest and scholarly appeal for a wider expression of in- 
terest in our Crown Colonies. Delivered, as it was, before a 
distinguished commercial body by one of our most eminent 
authorities on tropical administration, it passed almost un- 
noticed by the daily Press. We could adduce many more 
instances in support of the view that England regards with 
stolid indifference that portion of her Empire from which she 
has drawn most glory, and, if we must seek a lower ground, 
most profit. To the story of Clive, Hastings, Nicholson, 
Lawrence, Rodney, Raffles and Brooke, whose names are part 
of the history of our East and West Indian dependencies, we 
may add the magic symbols, tea, sugar, spice, tin, rubber, 
cocoa, jute and rice—the master-names of our tropical com- 
merce—and still our enthusiasm lags. The climax is capped 
when we find that in that magnificent publication, the 
Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, there is no 
entry under “ Colonization.” 

In these circumstances we must congratulate Sir Charles 
Bruce upon his courage and patriotism in writing “ The Broad 
Stone of Empire,” for he can have hoped for no reward beyond 
the satisfaction of having performed a duty—one for which, 
we are assured, his long and wide experience as a Colonial 
Administrator gave him at once the mandate and the 
authority. “The Broad Stone of Empire” is a work of the 
greatest importance to students of tropical government. 
We could name a hundred books which deal with the countries 
mentioned by Sir Charles Bruce—books describing scenery, 
the discomforts of travel, hunting, fighting, mining, life on 
the plains and in the hills—but we could not name half-a- 
dozen in which any serious attempt is made to describe the 
actual mechanism of the administrative miracle which is per- 
formed every day, and every hour of the day, in our tropical 
dependencies. We do not find in Sir Charles Bruce's book 
any of those loose and easy phrases, such as “elevating the 
natives,” “ spreading the blessings of civilization,” “ redeeming 





e The Broad Stone of Empire: Problems of Crown Colony Administration, with 
Records of Personal Experience. By Sir Charles Bruce, G.C.M.G. 2 vols. 
: millanand Co. [30s. net.) 





as 

the people from savagery,” phrases which, when they om 
used to describe the direct object instead of the indirect 
effect of our administration, produce so regularly and - 
naturally the scorn and hilarity of our neighbours among the 
nations. “The Broad Stone of Empire,” notwithstanding 
its allegorical and imaginative title, deals with the great con. 
crete matters which have been imaginatively and allegorical} 
epitomised in the expression, “The White Man’s Burden.” 

We may gain a stimulating sense of the fascination 
of wielding authority in a tropical jungle by reading the 
admirable stery of Lord Jim in Patusan, or of John Chinn 
amongst the Satpura Bhils, but if we would understand the 
real underlying basis of our success in the administration of 
tropi¢al countries we must turn to the severe and practical 
pages of Sir Charles Bruce. Here a pluin tale is unfolded 
We see the administrator at his daily work. The chapters 
pass in review the questions of taxation, the administration of 
justice, labour, medical and sanitary administration, roads, 
railways, hospitals, police, prisons, defence, and education, 
We hope that this valuable and interesting book will do some. 
thing to remove an injustice under which our tropical 
administrators have at all times suffered. It has always 
seemed to us that the role played by the military man in our 
over-seas expansion has been awarded much louder applause 
and a greater measure of lasting fame than its undoubted im. 
portance merits, and that the quiet, unassuming part of the 
civil administrator has paid the penalty of its modest trap. 
pings in an almost complete absence of public sympathy. The 
military commander, as such, is confronted with a simple and 
straightforward task. Its execution requires skill, nerve, and 
decision; but his aim is single and clearly defined, and his 
instruments are the forces of destruction. When his last shot 
has been fired the military commander quits the scene of his 
triumphs, amid a chorus of congratulation, to receive in 
England the rewards of a grateful Government. He leaves 
behind him a territory where his operations have thrown 
everything into confusion ; where each success he has gained 
in arms has been the parent of a hundred burning hatreds; 
where his final victory marks not the end but the beginning of 
the hard work. He is succeeded by the civil administrator. 
For years the efforts of the Service are devoted to the delicate 
and difficult problem of healing wounds, establishing cunfi- 
dence, and restoring industry. The skill, the patience, the 
loyal devotion by means of which alone success may be won, 
represent the life story of hundreds of men whose names are 
seldom known to the public at home and are never remem, 
bered outside a very narrow circle. Oblivion is a strange 
reward for this army of heroes, for it is not by her military 
exploits in the tropics that Great Britain has earned her high 
reputation as the guardian of dependent races; it is through 
the earnest, conscientious, and thankless labour of her civil 
administrators. 


THE DUTY OF THE DOCTOR.* 

THREE new books come to tell us of the present education, 
ethics, and prospects of the medical profession. Some Con- 
siderations of Medical Education, by the editor of the Lancel, 
is a plain, accurate, and thorough statement, written with 
authority, of the present subjects, examinations, and qualif.- 
cations set before medical students ; and of the influences and 
politics of the Universities, the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, the General Medical Council, and the Medical 
Schools. Dr. Surbled’s Medical Etiquette is a kindly, simple, 
rather childish set of axioms and moral precepts; a gentle, 
pious, ineffective, well-translated homily on the Perfect 
Doctor. In strange contrast, Dr. Moore's book, he 
Dawn of the Health Age, is a furious condemnation 
of the whole present system of medical practice, volun: 
tary Hospitals, and Poor-Law Infirmaries; with a vision, 
described in vehement language, of a National Health Ser- 
vice, with State-paid doctors, State-managed hospitais, and all 
of us, or most of us, inspected and attended, more or less 
under compulsion, at the expense of the State. 

It would be hard to find three medical books further apart: 
they range from Saint Cosmo and Saint Damian, patrons of 
all doctors, to the coming supremacy of unmitigated Socialism. 


(1.) Some Considerations of Medical Edueation. By S. Squire Sprigge, M.Dh 
London : Bailliere Tindall and Cox. (2s. 64 net.]—(2 Medical Etiquette, By 
Dr. George Surbled. Translated from the second French Edition by W. F- 
Grant, M.B. Witha Preface by Sir Dyce Duekworth. London: Sherratt and 
Hughes. (5s. net.)——(3.) The Dawn ef the Health Age. By Benjamin Moore 
D.Sc. London: J.and A. Churchill. (3s, 6d. net.] 
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Surely, the medical student does not realise all that is in store 
for him :— 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 


He knows little of the contending schemes and confused in- 
terests of the Examining Bodies, the difficult and ill-defined 
adjustments, re-adjustments, and mis-adjustments of their 
interests, their diverse traditions or want of traditions, their 
present inability to have a common standard which he must 
reach before they will enlist him in practice. He desires, of 
course, a University degree in Medicine or in Surgery, or in 
both: it will help him to obtain a Hospital practice, and to 
become a consultant: but, in the long run, he might be 
neither so successful, nor so happy, in that lifeas he would 
be in a good general practice. Mostly, he does not look many 
ears ahead: the day’s work and a very moderate amount of 

y fill his time and his thoughts: and he seldom lays a 
clear plan further than the hope of a House-surgeoncy or a 
House-physicianship. His duty is to get through his exami- 
nations, and to go up for the hardest examinations that he 
can get through. And, in his choice of examinations, He is 
decided partly by considerations of expense, partly by advice, 
partly by ambition or want of ambition. The everlasting 
embarrassments of medical politics are out of his range: and 
the duty of a medical student, to his thinking, is to work, and 
not be ploughed, and, in these and other ways, to play the 
game. 

It is doubtful whether Dr. Surbled’s book will be of 
much use to aim when he has passed his examinations, 
has put up his brass-plate, and is learning the ins and 
outs of practice. Medical ethics are shy creatures: they 
hate to be measured and photographed. Like all ethics, they 
refuse to be parted from facts. That is the reason why 
there is nothing more empty of results, more incapable of 
action, than Ethical Societies: for they will insist on talking 
ethics without admitting facts. And, of all ethics, medical 
ethies are least separable from their corresponding facts. Of 
course, there is a difference between medical ethics and 
medical etiquette: the one is concerned with what really 
matters,and the other with what does not really matter. There 
are books on the etiquette of the ball-room, and so forth; they 
are terrible to read, but they may be usefal to those for whom 
they are written ; and rules of medical etiquette are sometimes 
useful to the young doctor. But the graver ethics of practice, 
its honour, charity, just claim to be well paid, reticence, 
dignity, and the like virtues, must be attained, not from books, 
but by other methods. 


It isa seven leagues’ jump, and more, from Dr. Surbled’s 
placid individualism to Dr. Moore’s red-hot collectivism: from 
the doctor of the old school to the doctor of the future. To 
the one observer nothing need be wrong in things as they 
are: tothe other nothing is right. The iron has entered into 
Dr. Moore’s soul: he is sick of the very sight and thought of 
theslums in our great cities, the overcrowded out-patient 
rooms, the pitiful begging and getting-up of bazaars and dances 
and dinners to help the Hospitals; the wrong, alike to the 
cheap doctor and the cheap patient, of advice and medicine 
for a shilling or eighteenpence; the muddle and the make- 
shifts, the bitter competition, the sweating of doctors by the 
clubs, the cruel kindness of treatment that comes too late to 
save life, He is not the only man who is sick of these evils. 
But he prophesies an end of them, new ethics, new laws of 
duty. He sees the State descending out of Heaven like a 
bride adorned for her husband. He does really believe that 
Government, a succession of Governments—beginning, it may 
be, with the present Government—may be able to build Jeru- 
salem in an England which is become neither green nor 
pleasant; and the doctors are to be the bricklayers, paid by 
quarterly cheques. It is a splendid vision. And some of it, 
let us hope, will come true: there are some parts of it which 
ought to come true. But here we are back at Dr. Sprigge’s 
matter-of-fact account of the Universities, the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, the General Medical Council, 
and the Medical Schools. If these great and powerful bodies 
cannot agree on matters of medical education, is it likely that 
they will ever agree to let the doctors be more or less taken 
over by the State? Dr. Moore seems to foretell a sort of 
Medical Disestablishment. And, like other prophets, he fails 
to do justice to the good that is in things as they are. 





MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA.* 


Mr. Patmer includes Mexico in his “Central America,” 
though it does not appear, we see, in his map. Mexico is, of 
course, far more interesting to citizens of the United States 
than any of the other republics which occupy the region north 
of the Isthmus. A vast amount of American capital is in- 
vested in Mexican business; a vigorous “Mexico for the 
Mexicans” movement—and such a thing is quite possible— 
would mean a very serious disturbance. Mr. Palmer begins 
and ends his description with Porfirio Diaz, and his apprecia- 
tion of the man is curiously illustrated by what has happened 
since it was written. Manifestly, the writer expects that the 
President’s power would last as long as his life. “One 
of the critical moments of modern history will be here 
when the flag is at half-mast at Chapultepec,” he says; 
but it is not difficult to read enough between the lines of 
his story to account for the catastrophe coming a little sooner. 
But what President Diaz has done for Mexico is best under- 
stood when the traveller passes the border into Guatemala, 
and goes on to the other Central American republics. There 
is not much to choose between these States, except that Costa 
Rica stands easily at the head, and Honduras, not quite so 
easily, for Nicaragua is a formidable rival, at the bottom. 
“Happy Little Costa Rica” is Mr. Palmer's heading of the 
chapter devoted to the little State. He has regretfuily to 
acknowledge that it does not pay the interest on its debt; but 
it is a quiet, fairly prosperous country, and knows nothing of 
revolutions. Honduras, on the other hand, has the distinc- 
tion of having built its railway at a greater cost per mile than 
any other country in the world. It borrowed something like 
£4,300,000 for railway purposes, and built fifty-seven miles 
for the money; this works out at something over £77,000 per 
mile. We cannot help asking, as we read the story, what the 
financiers were thinking of when they took up bonds 
paying 12} per cent. (10 per cent at an issued price 
of 80). It is like the Charing Cross Bank matter, only 
that these people knew what they were about and 
counted on palming off their investments on ignorant out- 
siders. Toa mind untutored in finance this looks very much 
like swindling. Mr. Palmer has many interesting chapters, 
about the Monroe Doctrine—he is no favourer of the Grover 
Cleveland policy—about United States’ interference in the 
Panama Canal affair, about coffee, about bananas, and many 
other things great and small. Much that he writes is 
melancholy reading, but it ought to be read. 


We cannot help speculating as to what Mr. Creelman now 
thinks about the “most interesting man of the most mis- 
understood and misrepresented country in the world.” About 
the man, doubtless, he holds much the same opinion. So 
effective a ruler has never been seen in Mexico, seldom in any 
country of the ancient world or the modern. His continuous 
government of the country began in 1884, when he took up the 
reins of power frova Gonzalez. In a quarter of a century—the 
earliest return ig for 1884-1885, the latest for 1909-1910— 
the imports were multiplied by eight, the exports by more 
than five (from five millions of pounds sterling, in round 
numbers, to forty, and from something less than twelve to 
something more than fifty). And all this money has flowed 
by without leaving, so to speak, a deposit. To have been in 
power so long and to be possessed of nothing more than 
£40,000 and a modest home is nothing less than a marvel. 
There are politicians in those latitudes who have made more 
than this in a week. You can make a good deal of money 
when you buy the bonds of a repudiated loan at 25 per cent. 
and then, in a fervour of honesty, raise a new loan to pay it 
off at par. We have no adverse criticism to make on 
Mr. Creelman as an historian; he bas taken a world of pains 
with the details, and makes a very picturesque narrative out 
of them. Possibly he is a little hard on Maximilian, who was 
more of a Quixote thuna Pizarro. But, on the whole, he is 
sufficiently fair; it is in prediction that he fails. “The 
Mexican people are too busy to fight each other now”; “it 
is preposterous to talk abouta reversion of the Mexican people 
to their old revolutionary habit.” Of the permanence of 
Diaz’s power, so long as his life may Jast, he does not entertain 
so much as the shadow of a doubt. Manifestly he is reduced 
toadilemma. Either his hero is not the beneficent patriot 





* (1) Central America, By Frederick Palmer. London: T. Werner Laurie, 
10s, 6d. net. |——(2) Dias; Master of Mexico, By James Creelman, Londons 
D. Appleton and Co. [7s. 6d. net.) 
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whom he has pictured for us or the nation which has dismissed 
him from power has not been so much “ misunderstood and 
misrepresented ” as he thinks. Our reading of the story makes 
us believe in the man rather than in the nation. Some half a 
century ago an elector of a corrupt borough interrupted the 
orator, who was denouncing bribery as the deadliest of poisons, 
with the cry, “We likes poison.” An4 nations, as well as 
boroughs, may have the same taste. 





FLORENCE PAST AND PRESENT.* 

Tuts little book is far more valuable to the real lover of Italy 
than most of the larger and more pretentious volumes now so 
numerous. The author goes below the surface and searches 
out the meaning of things. The trades, the superstitions, the 
manners and customs, the outward appearance, the sights and 
sounds of modern Florence, everything that strikes a stranger 
as characteristic of her daily life—the very sites of the city, 
her roads, her neighbouring towns and villages, the course of 
the Arno, the river population and their work. All these are 
treated as survivals of a past which is very old; so old that it 
has nothing to do with the Middle Ages, their great works and 
characters, but belongs to days when Italy and Greece were 
connected by ties of commerce and religion, and when Florence 
especially was “Greek rather than Roman.” The realization 
of this gives a very wonderful charm and meaning to the task 
of tracing the past in the present, the one lying hidden in the 
other. 

A striking instance of Mr. Wood Brown’s theory and prac- 
tice may be found in the chapters “On the Road” and 
“ Amulets.” We have all admired the Florentine carts and 
horses, the high-painted wheels of the picturesque baroccio, the 
musical bells, the gay flashing harness with its tassels and 
high ornaments, metal balls and tiny silvered mirrors, the 
red horse-cloths and trappings. We have probably not 
reflected that all this has its meaning, descended through the 
ages—now likely to die of motors and the twentieth century, 
but telling a very marvellous tale of magic and old pagan 
religion or tradition to those whose eyes are trained to read it. 

In the same way, looking at the boats and rafts on the 
Arno, we have not only to realize that their peculiar build is 
Greek in origin, but that from those earliest times they were 
exactly suited to the shallows and deep pools of this especial 
river, and that the boatmen’s lives and work, either as sand- 
carriers, wood-carriers, or fishermen, their tools, their nets 
and gourds, with the unwritten laws and rites of the river, are 
all primitive, all ruled by “immemorial tradition,” all 
survivals of the most ancient human custom. 

These remarks are perbaps enough to show the extreme 
attractiveness of Mr. Wood Brown’s subject ; and yet they are 
of necessity slight and superficial. For instance, space will 
scarcely allow of touching on the important and curious 
chapters which have to do with Florentine religious festivals 
and their strange connection with a world before Christianity. 
Possibly some readers will find that the author here raises 
more questions than he or any other living authority can 
satisfactorily answer. But such a suggestion of remoteness 
and mystery only makes the book more interesting. 





A SOCIALIST ATTACK ON JOHN BURNS.t 
THE dislike of the Socialists for Mr. John Burns in these 
latter years has never been disguised, and they seldom lose 
an opportunity of “ getting their knife” into him. In pursu- 
ance of this amiable attitude, Mr. Joseph Burgess, formerly 
editor of the Workman’s Times, has published a biographical 
sketch of Mr. John Burns during his public career. From 
the Socialist point of view the attack is well done. By a 
series of well-chosen quotations Mr. Burgess shows how com- 
pletely Mr. Burns has changed his point of view in the last 
twenty years. He also suggests, though he does not ex- 
plicitly say, that the change of view was entirely prompted by 
Mr. Burns’ private ambitions. Of this latter accusation, 
which is the only one which need in the least degree affect 
Mr. Burns’ reputation, there is no proof whatever. Even in 
this book itself there is evidence that Mr. Burns began to 
shed his revolutionary Socialism, not in order to obtain advan- 





* Florence Past and Present. By the Rev. J. Wood Brown, M.A, With maps 
and illustrations, London: Rivingtons. [6s. net.] 
5 ‘: John Burns, By Joseph Burgess, Glasgow: The Reformers’ Bookstall, 





tages for himself, but as soon as he was brought face to tan 
with practical responsibility. The present writer, who 4 
had the honour of knowing Mr. Burns for very many yea 
remembers distinctly meeting him a few months after he = 
first elected to the L.C.C., when he bitterly complained that 
the Socialists seemed to think that his whole duty on the 
Council was “to throw his cap in the air and shout for the 
social revolution.” That was the beginning of the trouble 
between Mr. Burns and the Socialists, and as his experience ang 
responsibilities increased so did he find that many of the 
theories which appeared so attractive when he knew less wers 
quite impracticable. Consequently, bit by bit, he has dropped 
the doctrines which he advocated in his younger days, That 
he has gained pecuniarily by doing so is more than doubtfy), 
He received his appointment as President of the Local 
Government Board when he was still regarded as an advanced 
Socialistic Radical. His rapid shedding of his Radicalism 
since he was responsible for the administration of that impor. 
tant office has not brought him any political or pecuniary 
advantage whatsoever. On the contrary, it is fairly certain 
that if Mr. Burns had followed the example of Mr. Lloyd 
George he would still be the darling of the Radical Party, 
His opposition to Socialist schemes, due to the conviction that 
they were impracticable, has lost him the support of the people 
upon whom he must rely politically. 

Of Mr. Burgess’s book it is perhaps sufficient to say that 
the desire of the author to injure Mr. Burns has led him to 
commit breaches of taste which can only be described as 
unpardonable. 





NOVELS. 


THE PAWNS OF FATE 
THE maxim that hard cases make bad law admits of a special 
application to those works of fiction which, as in the case of 
Pawns of Fate, are pamphlets in disguise. The power of 
selecting incidents enables an author to aggravate the hard. 
ness of the case indefinitely and to appeal with proportion. 
ately greater force to the compassion of the gentle reader. 
But the selection must be made artfully or the proposed effect 
is missed. In Pawns of Fate, the hard case of Sybil 
Colquhoun and Acneas Monteith will pluck at the heart-strings 
of sentimentalists, but the plain person will be disposed to 
hold that they had only themselves to blame. Sybil Colquhoun 
was a beautiful young woman of twenty-one when, without 
any pressure—for she was an orphan and her own mistress— 
she yielded to an impulse of pity and bestowed her hand on 
Sir Aineas Monteith, arich but extremely cantankerous baronet 
of sixty-three. The marriage was a failure, for Sir Aneas, 
though eminently respectable, had in him the makings ofa Blue 
Beard. However, he died suddenly after a year or two, leaving 
the field clear for his young heir and cousin, another Aineas, 
who was in every way adesirable parti. Sybil was in love with 
him, and he admired her greatly, but, instead of recognizing 
facts, he yielded to the persuasions of an American millionaire, 
and married his only daughter, Lois, a young lady of consider- 
able beauty, but without intellect, conversation or animation. 
As a matter of fact, she had never recovered from the shock 
of seeing her only brother drowned before her eyes, and went 
raving mad on her honeymoon. ineas, junior, finding the 
anodyne of work inefficacious, relieved his feelings by writing 
tirades against the iniquities of the Divorce Laws, and then 
consoled himself for a while by a liaison with a lady who 
left him after a few months to marry a_ stockbroker. 
Sybil, on the other hand, to whom the marriage of A®neas 
had been a bitter blow, sought refuge in slumming, and 
proved the means of rescuing from degradation the stock- 
broker’s wife, who had soon wearied of respectability and left 
her husband. ®neas owned up frankly to Sybil, and assisted 
her to effect a reconciliation between the stockbroker and his 
wife. But Lois still remained in the way, and, most incon- 
siderately, seized the opportunity to regain her sanity. The 
author, however, is equal to the occasion. Lois has a sudden re- 
lapse, throws herself into the sea, and, in spite of her husbund’s 
gallant attempt at rescue, is never seen again. Three days 
after the sorely-tried lovers declare their mutual love. It 
remains to be added that the American millionaire, who had 
died shortly before, had settled three millions on his son-in- 


* The Pawns of Fate, By M. A. Ross. London: Harpers. [6s.) 
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pv. It would be unfair to assert that in the view of the 

thor the insane wife is regarded solely in the light of an 
. umbrance. On the contrary, the sentiments expressed by 
oo who are most interested in her elimination are most 
creditable. When Lois leapt over the rampart wall into the 
yea in broad daylight, neas dived after her instantaneously, 
and searched “ for hours, till far into the night.” None the 
less, the general effect of the book is to enlist sympathy not 
on her behalf, but on that of the lovers, who had not only de- 
liberately, but gratuitously, chosen the path which led them 
into misery. Sybil married a man old enough to be 
ber grandfather out of a vague sense of pity. He also hap- 

ned to be very rich. And Aineas, whose blindness is quite 
incomprehensible, married a girl who “was neither tender, 
gracious, nor sympathetic,” but was the sole heiress of a mil- 
jionaire. ‘In the circumstances the tragedy of Sybil and 
Rneas is at best a pinchbeck affair. They are not innocent 
victims, but the victims of their own fatuity, not to give it a 
harder name. But while we have said enough to show that 
Pawns of Fate is very unconvincing as a pamphlet, we 
readily admit that is written with a good deal of charm. 
Sybil is an attractive person, and the record of her experiences 
in the slums is well told, notably her visit to the bedridden 


dressmaker :— 


«“*Come in,’ said a voice. She turned the handle, not without 
trepidation. The door opened inwards towards the bed, and the 
yoice came from the bed. ‘Is that you, nurse?’ it said; a thin, 
fibreless, slightly querulous voice, but startling—for the speaker 
was clearly a person of some refinement, unlike the big woman 
downstairs. ‘It is not the nurse,’ answered Sybil; ‘ but may I 
come in? She sent me; she thought possibly you might like to 
gee me.” ‘Pray come in. I’m thankful enough to see anyone,’ 
said the voice. It was a little room, stuffy too, but not so abomin- 
ably stuffy as the staircase; and on a plain iron bedstead in the 
corner, lay a plain thin woman, the colour gone from every part of 
her: from lips, cheeks, hair and eyes, alike: her hands upon the 
sheets were as the claws of an animal—distorted and mis-shapen. 
She turned her faded eyes upon Sybil and scemed to devour her 
with them. Then she tried to raise herself in bed. ‘I’m a martyr 
torheumatism, madam. You see, it has crippled me absolutely. 
So very good of you to visit me. Another futile effort to 
rise. ‘Oh,’ Sybil interposed, ‘if you disturb yourself in that 
manner, Mrs. Howland, I must go away. You are not to make 
company of me, please.’ She spoke kindly—went up to the bed 
and laid her hand upon the nearest poor claw. A flood of colour 
rushed over the cripple’s face. ‘It is years—ten years,’ she said 
—‘since I saw anyone like you, madam...... I had a business 
once—a good dressmaker’s business in the West End; but—but 
one thing and another—this illness came on me, and my husband 
left me—and one way and another I lost everything. Well, I just 
have enough left to live like this, you see. Hard, isn’t it? Ten 
years I’ve been in bed; and the district visitor, the only time I 
let her in, said I ought to be ‘thankful for my blessings!’’ ‘Oh 
dear!’ said Sybil. ‘The nurse is very kind to me; but that uni- 
form, of course, having seen it once, one knows it, madam. To the 
artist’s eye, if I may say so, it conveys but little. Now, pardon 
me, your costume is a pleasure.’ ‘Oh dear!’ Sybil again. 
It was all very different from anything she had anticipated. She 
had the plainest black coat and skirt, the simplest of toques. She 
had taken, as she thought, such care that her clothes should not 
attract attention. ‘It’s the cut, of course,’ said Mrs. Howland. 
‘One can see at once that came from a first-rate house. The 
quality of the serge, too. Excuse me, madam, might I just feel 
it?’ She gripped hold of the coat. She was carried quite outside 
herself. Those terrible clawlike hands fingered the material 
freedily the pale eyes had animation in them; a bright red spot 

appeared on each cheek. ‘Such an exquisite lining,’ she 
murmured, Clothes! How awful! was Sybil’s first thought. Ten 
years of misery—of this dreariness—and clothes still the great pre- 
occupation! Surely that was shocking! Then she recollected 
hearing Mr. Morrison say, more than once, that well-intentioned 
persons with philanthropic aspirations often fail because they 
insist on giving what they wish to give, and withhold what the 
needy wish to receive.” 
Later on, when Sybil asked Mrs. Howland whether she would 
like to have flowers sent her every week, or a fashion paper, 
she chose the latter. Sybil sent both: “the flowers went 
as a sort of salve to my own conscience, and now sometimes I 
worry over them. The flowers—poor little lovely things !— 
they can’t like going to Limehouse.” “O Sybil, Sybil, you 
direful sentimentalist,” is the comment of the unheroic 
Hines. It is not a bad comment on the whole book, in 
which some faithful observation, a graceful turn of des- 
cription, and occasional flashes of wit are neutralized by 
indulgence in a certain wantonness of undeserved compassion. 








Robinetta. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Others. (Gay and 
Hancock. 6s.)—There are as many as three “ others,” and acritic’s 
first duty is to congratulate them on the success with whieh they 








have accommodated themselves to the style of the chief of their 
company. Or has it all been actually done in common? If not, we 
should much like to know who should have the credit of the admir- 
able passage in which Robinetta, shivering in an April as cold as 
an English spring can be, apostrophises her summer dresses, her 
fans and her parasols. The whole book is a delightful blend of 
grave and gay. The little action which there is in the story turns 
on the fortunes of a certain plum tree. This grows in the garden of 
the old woman who nursed Robinetta’s mother, and its fate is 
most ingeniously linked together with that of the chief characters 
in the little drama, the stern old grandmother, Mrs. de Tracy, 
the boy lover, the true prince, and the heroine herself. All is 
charmingly simple and without a syllable that is not perfectly 
wholesome. What a blessing that is no one but a reviewer of 
novels can tell. 

The Mark of His Calling. By A. Allen Brockington. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—It is not everyone who would have the courage to 
choose such a hero as Gerald Fenton. Fora long time he seems 
bound to fail, and, indeed, he shows himself somewhat weak and 
perverse; yet, somehow, he is made to grow upon us, and when we 
come to the end of his story, so far as it is told here, we find that 
he is not a failure after all. The career which opens before him 
is not a very grand one, but we feel that we have the right man in 
the right place. Gerald is a good study, but we are not sure that 
we do not like the two parsons—Charterleigh, the celibate, and 
Stanford, with all his kindly, humorous sense of life as he found 
it. Mr. Brockington is, indeed, very good in this line. The 
bishop’s interview with Gerald—for ordination is one of his frus- 
trated plans—is excellent. And for a wonder—such has been the 
writer’s experience—when a certain psalm and a certain lesson 
are mentioned as occurring in a service, we find the coincidence 
actually correct. 

ReapaBie Novets.— Wells Brothers. By Andy Adams, (Con- 
stable and Co. 6s.) A remarkable story of the cattle trade in 
the South-west of the United States. Table @Héte. By W. Pett 
Ridge. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. net.)—Seventeen amusing 
short stories in the author’s most characteristic manner.—— The 
Way of Man. By Emerson Hough. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A 
tale of life in America, with experiences in the Civil War, among 
Indians and others——When We are Rich. By Ward Muir. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—We like Mr. Muir better when he is 
serious than when he would be funny. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


The Book of Books. By Lonsdale Ragg, D.D. (Edward Arnold. 
5s. net.) —Canon Ragg’s “ Study of the Bible,” to give the sub-title 
of his volume, is an exposition of reasonable modernism. It could 
not have been written a century ago; now it expresses what 
thousands of quite sincere believers are thinking more or less defi- 
nitely. It is a reverent and courageous attempt to meet difficulties 
which all thoughtful readers of the Bible must feel. A sample 
of his method may be given, the story which introduces Saul, 
Saul goes to look for the lost asses of his father. Baffled in his 
search, he is advised to consult a famous expert in such cases, 
But he says that he has no money for the consultation fee. His 
servant supplies the want; he can produce a quarter-shekel, some- 
thing less than ninepence. So far we have a common case: a 
clairvoyant paid for exercising his gift. Such seers were common 
in the ancient world; there are parts of the modern world where 
they are common now. But this particular seer is something more. 
He recognizes the occasion and rises to it. Vistas open up to him 
in which Saul figures as the first king of Israel. The seer is 
developed into the prophet. The author of a later time sees this: 
“ He that is now called a prophet was before time called a seer.” 


The Church Year and Kalendar. By John Dowden, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 4s. net.)—In this book, which belongs 
to the series of ‘“‘ Cambridge Handbooks of Liturgical Study,” we 
have some of the latest work of the lamented Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. It is full of interest for all who concern themselves in 
these matters and, indeed, to the students of theology generally. 
Let such look at Chapter V.: “ Festivals‘of St. Mary the Virgin.” 
How significant the sentence, “The Church of Rome does not 
appear to have observed any festival of the Virgin before the 
seventh century.” Much of the book is more or less technical, but 
it is a comment on the Kalendar which should be found highly 


useful. 
The Story of the British Navy. By E. Keble Chatterton. (Mills 





.and Boon. 10s. 6d. net.)—One of Mr. Chatterton’s aims is to do 
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justice to the men who, at successive stages in our history, helped 
to build up our Navy, to create its traditions, and, generally, to make 
out of its rude beginnings the magnificent institution which is now 
our pride. For the time when we had no Navy we must go far 
back indeed. Before the Conquest the necessity of suck a defence 
was recognized. William’s great enterprise might well have failed 
but that the English Navy had finished its annual service—what 
we should now call its “Autumn Maneuvres.” It is to Richard L., 
it seems, that we must attribute the first attempt to create some- 
thing like naval discipline. Still, a Navy as we now conceive of 
it can scarcely be said to have existed before the end of the six- 
teenth century. But if it can hardly be said that there were men- 
of-war, there were certainly pirates. The narrow seas were fine 
hunting-groundg, and respectable citizens must have knowingly 
invested in armed craft which had instructions not to let 
any prize slip by, even though it might be owned by their 
own countrymen. It might almost seem as if a man lost all 
respect for life and property as soon as ever he set foot on a plank. 
Not less deplorable was the waste, the peculation and general cor- 
ruption which, time after time, threatened the very existence of our 
Fleet. The Commonwealth brought in a “new broom” adminis- 
tration, but even that implement grew foul in a fewyears. Later 
on came the gross scandal of the Sandwich administration ; the old 
abuses even survived the fiery ordeal of the Napoleonic wars. 
Mr. Chatterton’s book is always interesting, and gives us much to 
think about. 


Plutarch on the Face in the Moon. Translated by A. O. Prickard, 
M.A. (Winchester: Warren and Son. 2s. 6d. net:)—Mr. Prickard 
has broken new ground. There is no commentary on this treatise. 
So much for the language. As to the matter, the subject is cer- 
tainly unfamiliar. What does the average scholar know about the 
astronomy of the ancients? The impression left by this book will 
probably be one of surprise. Mr. Prickard, while he disclaims 
the possession of astronomical knowledge, gives us a most instruc- 
tive “Introductory Note.” The ancients, even in their errors, 
showed no little ingenuity and greatness of conception. So Aris- 
tarchus set himself to determine the distance of the sun and the 
moon from the earth. His method was to catch the moment of 
half-mcon, to regard sun, moon and earth as a right-angled triangle, 
and to determine the large angle at earth. The results were very 
wrong indeed ; the parallax of the sun was worked out at eighteen 
times too much. But the idea was great. Then Aristarchus 
anticipated the great discovery of later days, formulating a 
theory that the earth has a daily motion on her axis and revolves 
annually round the sun, Then Hipparchus discovered two 
anomalies in the motion of the moon, though it was left to 
later science to find out the cause. The ideas about the size, 
distance and composition of the satellite were approximately 
correct. Its density was supposed to be less than that of the earth. 
If she were credited with an atmosphere the idea has been but 
recently dispelled. Francis Bacon refused to believe that she was 
a body like the earth. Mr. Prickard has done well to publish this 
little book. 


Stanford’s Indexed Atlas of the County of London. With Preface 
by Sir Laurence Gomme. (Edward Stanford. 7s. 6d. net.)—This 
Atlas contains (1) an index map divided into reference squares, 
eighty-four in number, and marked with boundary lines of (i) 
Lendon County, (ii) Boroughs, (iii) Urban Districts; (2) The 
eighty-four maps, each occupying half of a quarto page (with boun- 
caries marked in red, open spaces in green, and water in blue) ; 
(3) a map of orography and another of surface geology; (4) an 
index to all streets, railway stations, hospitals, &c., containing 
twelve thousand names. The County of London is the chief 
region thus described, but the area is largely increased by the 
inclusion of various adjacent districts not included in the county 
proper. So we have on the West, Ealing, Brentford, Richmond, 
&c.; on the South, Malden, Croydon, Beckenham, Bromley; on 
the East, Footscray, Bexley, the Hams,and Barking; and on the 
North, Walthamstow, Tottenham, Hornsey, Hendon, and Kings- 
bury. Not less than thirty of the eighty-four are wholly or in 
part outside the county lines. The scale is four inches to the 
mile. It is admirably executed and most useful. London 
geography is a most complicated matter, and this should help to 
disentangle it. 


We have to record the appearance of the first volume of The 
Teacher's Encyclopedia, edited by A. P. Laurie, D.Sc. (Caxton 
Publishing Co.). It is to be completed in seven volumes at the 
price of 52s. 6d. for the whole work, orders for separate volumes 
not being received, and the price itself being increased when the 
first edition is subscribed for. We hope to be able to notice the 
work when it is somewhat more advanced. Meanwhile, we may 
gay that the list of contributors is eminently satisfactory. We see 





a. 
among the names Professor Adams, Mrs. Sophie Bryant, Professor 
Findlay ani Herbertson, Mr. Cyril Jackson, Dr. W. H. p, 
Professor Michael Sadler, Mr. Francis Storr, and Sir J. H. Yoxalj 
M.P. We are favourably impressed with the one article in the 
volume before us to which we have been able to give some atten, 
tion: that of Mrs. Sophie Bryant on “The Study of the Bible 
in the Schools.” 


Wiltshire is a volume in the very useful series of “ Little Guides’ 
(Methuen and Co., 2s, 6d. and 3s, 6d.), with its convenient alpha. 
betical arrangement. We may note that Ashby (near Allerton) 
is scarcely a Norman church; the north and chancel arch are 
Norman (very early), but the pillars which divide the naye from 
the south transept are Early English Church, and the north 
windows are a modern imitation of this style. 


ae 








Maaazines AND SeR1AL PusricaTions.—We have received the 
following for June: The Pall Mall Magazine, the Century 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper’s Magazine, the Winder 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl's Ou, 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine 
the Author, Current Literature, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, ths 
Expository Times, the English Church Review, the Munsey, the 
Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the Dominion Medica} 
Monthly, the Englishwoman, the Journal of Education, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Scotia, Everybody's Story 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the University 
Monthly, the World's Work, Scribner’s Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Forum, the Socialist Review, the School World, the Financial 
Review of Reviews, the Irish Review, the Indian Review, Metal, the 
Ecclesiastical Review, the Churchman, Industrial Canada, the 
Statistical Journal, the United Empire, Peru of To-day, the Siate, 
Krytyka, the Charity Organisation Review, Garden Cities ani 
Town Planning, the University Magazine, the Colum'ia University 
Quarterly, the Law Quarterly Review, the Manchester Quarterly, the 
Law Magazine and Review, the American Historical Review, the 
Sociological Review, the Eugenics Review, Science Progress, the Ozford 
and Cambridge Review, the International Journal of Ethics, the Modern 
Churchman, the Commonwealth, the Treasury, Nash's Magazine, the 
Confectioners’ Union Coronation Number, Country Life Summer 
Number, the African World, Cassell’s Royal Academy Pictures, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Alexander (K. B.), The Log of the North Shore Club, cr 8vo 


(Putnam) net 59 
Applin A). The Clatter of the Clogs, cr 8vo (F. V. White) 69 
Balch (A. 8.), Sunshine, Rain and 3, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 50 
Bax (E. B.), The Last Episode of the French Revolution, 8vo 
(Richards) net 60 
Bernard (H. M.), Some Neglected Factors in Evolution, 8vo 


(Putnam) net 126 
Blackburn (E. M.), A Study of Words, cr 8vo Longmans) 36 
Boisbaudran (L. De), The ining of the Memory in Art, 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 60 
Borchers (W.), Metallurgy, 8vo & Hall) net 126 
Britan (H. H.), The Philosophy of Music, cr 8vo net 5” 
Burke (M.), Builders of Nations, cr 8vo ) net 26 
Burt (B. C.), Railway Station Service, cr 8vo 
Carter (M. E.), School History of England, cr 
Chapin (H. M.), How to Enamel, cr 8vo 
Chapman (A. T.), Introducti e Pi 


z 





co) (Cli 
(Chapman & Hall) net 
, 12mo 
Camb. Univ. Press) net 





( 
Chesterton (G. K.), The Ballad of the White Horse, 12mo 
Cobb (T.), The Choice of Theodora, cr 8vo .... (Mills & Boon) 
Collins (C.), Four Millions a Year, cr 8vo (Greening) 
Cross (C. F.) and others, Wood Pulp and its Uses, 8v: Constable) net 
Cunha (V. de B.), Eight Centuries of Portuguese Monarchy, 8vo 


(Swift) net 150 
Davenport (H.), My Quest of the Arab Horse, 8vo (Richards) net 64 


—— (J. as a ay of Electric Currents in Telegra 





p , 8vVO 
Fletcher (J. 8.), Nooks and Corners in Yorkshire, 12mo 
Farquharson (R.), In and out of Parliament, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 1248 
Frost (H.), Engineering Literature, cr 8vo (Constable) net 40 
Gillman (G.), The Ninth Duchess, cr 8vo ..(Greening) 6% 
Goold (M. N.), The Sea Sphinx, cr 8vo (G. Allen) net 5¢ 
Graham (W.), The Love | of a Mormon, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 60 
Gregory (J. B.), A History of Methodism, 2 vols., cr 8vo 
(C. H. Kelly) net 70 
Griffith (W. L.), The Dominion of Canada, cr 8V0 ....00000.- (I. Pitman) net 76 
Gurnhill (J.), Some Thoughts on God, er 8vo0........ einenetinesdl (Longmans) net 40 
Halidom (M. Y.), The Poet’s Curse, cr 8vo i 
Hall (G. S.), Educational Problems, 2 vols, 8vo 
Hargrove (E. C.), The Charm of Copenhagen, cr 8vo 
Harrison (H. S.), Queed—a novel, cr 8vo 
Henderson (G.), Survivals in Belief among the Celts, 8vo 
(MacLehose) net 100 
Hobbs (W. H.), Characteristics of Existing Glaciers, 8vo...(Macmillan) net 136 
Hocking (J.), The Jesuit, cr 8vo..... Cassell) 36 
Hodges (G.), The Training of Children in Religion, cr 8vo...(Appleton) net 60 
Holmes (E.). What is and What might be, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Horton (R. F.), The Hero of Heroes, cr 8vo.... (Jarrold) net 36 
Houghton (C. A.), Problems of Life, cr 8vo ieee i 
Hudson (C. W.), Notes on Plate—Girder Design, 8vo 

(Chapman & Hall) net 
Humphreys (J. H.), Proportional Representation, cr 8vo ...(Methuen) net 
Improper Prue. A Novel, cr 8vo (Long) 
Jones (W. F.), Principles of Education Applied to Practice, cr 8vo » net 


Kittermaster (D. B.), Shrewsbury School Sermons, cr 8vo 

Koebel (W. H.), U: 8 CE. Frere) oot 3 
oe! . H.), , Sv ... Dn 

Leitch (A.), A Scottish Fiy Fisher, 400 .........0s-00--es+e0e0---(A. Gardner) net 

Lethaby (W. B.), Westminster Abbey, and the Antiquities of the Corons 
tion. 8vo . (Duckworth) net 
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conse: 26 
Lewin (W. B.), Pp of Bergson, cr 8vo .. (Dent) net 5/0 
Leas Be The qo imp 16mo ............. —— net 26 
Lorn ' ory of Painting, Vol. IV., 4to ... evsecsevees. (Mek) net 7/6 
Ma fall (HL. Ye S Medical Revolution, €r 8V0  ....00....0000 (P. 8S. King) net 26 
Macitwaine (8. Jeod (H.W oH Hygiene — Nurses, cr 8vo Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
es ), Twin Sisters, cr pgrencopuenecte poveecenecsecensenssesquanres ( 6,0 
‘ord (B.), The H: ath Hover “iystery, Se Oiensenssatcererest (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
> (L. @.)y Phyllis, €r 80.00 ...o0evseeeessnsee .(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
G.), The A : a Drama, cr 8vo..... --(Bimpkin) net 3/6 
a + ington. By Himself. 8vo .. (Richards) net 7/6 
Moret (A). In the Time of see inate + Thisd nine * 
. Elemen 4 cr 8vo 
Nicholson (B. A.), a at a oun (ChR®. Univ. Press) net 60 
be ate: Ballads and other Verses, cr 8v 
Nusa (H.), The Hum "Simpkin) net 2/6 


in (H. A.). Simple Lessons in Colour, (I. _ Pitman) net 4/0 
) (H. D.), By Fell and Dale at the Eneiisk Lakes. ci Bvo 
me (MacL.ehose) LS 5/0 
Robertson (A.) and Plummer (A.), A Critical and wanntteoer Commen 
» the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 8v0..................00 At & T. Clark). 12/0 
Robinson (A. Ww), The Voice of Joy and "Health, cr 8vo... (Cassell) 3, 
Rothfeld 3. Tire ~~ its Puppets, Cr BVO .....0..000.00. ~-(Simpkin | 4 
Long I) 








Bary, CF BVO...000..00-scrseverecsvsvvcssrsserssvecveveoesecsseeosesssececes 
Beott (Os B.), Scenes from European History, cr 8vo............ (E. Arnoki) 2/6 
smith (J. 8. K.), Lateral Curvature of the Spine a Flat-foot and their 
Treatment Wy a (Simpkin) net 5/6 
Thomson (J. A.), The Biology of the Seasons, 8vo... aelie Lemar” net 10/6 
Tippett - ), The Power of the Petticoat, cr 8vo... (Long) 6/0 
Vance (L. J.), M arrying Money, cr 8vo ......... ash (Richards 6/0 
Watts (M. 8.), The he Leeney, geen GIGS). encummmnsmel (Macmillan 6/0 
Webb (S.), Grants in Aid, 8vo . _ (Longmans) net 5/0 
White ( "M. ), The Four Fin, “cr 8v0 ....... (Ward & = 6/0 
Willmott (E.), English House Design, roy 8V0 ....enssesses: (Batsford) net 10/6 
Wister (0.), Members « of the Family, cr 8vo .. saRERDoDERSUREREEETOTEUD --(Macmillan)~ 6/0 0 





LIBERTY'S | 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE ' 
FURNITURE FABRICS , 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., » Ltd. Regent Str Street, London 


THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 








Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen, 






32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





Established 1789. 
ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
A.B.C. 5th. Intimidad, London. 


THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


r the insurance o 
MOTOR CARS, CARRIAGES, HORSES, THIRD PARTY 
and all other accidents. 


WRITE FOR ‘QUOTATIONS. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787, 








FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 
Best of all Writing Cases. Expanding 
Gussets. Arrangements for Letters, &c., 

&c. Write for Illustrations and Catalogue. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and cho'ce 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 

PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKIIc. 
Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to tho 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 
An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 

before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 








S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 Strand. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 
REAL IRISH LACE 


Nothing in the wide world will so 
delight the heart of a lady as 
a piece of exquisite Irish Lace, 
Our Illustrated Price List contains 
a selection of the choicest. May 


wo send you a copy? 
Address—20 B, BELFAST, [rcland 





CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENE®*\ 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


15 St. James’s Square, London, &.°%. 







BONUS YEAR. 


Persons who effect Profit Policies before tha 
end of June will receive 


A FULL YEAR’S BONUS. 










who wishes to retire on a Pen 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION. : PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


——— 








CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
ANTIQUE & MODERN. 





108-110 High Heiborn, Londcn, W.C. 


Established 119 years. 





———————— —— ~-—-— a 


PRUDENTIAL ASSU RANCE ‘COMPANY, 





Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS...... £77,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID.......... 


...&90,000,000. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


TEE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL ERANCHES OF INSURANCE, 

DEATH CUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
ty the Ccempany rroviding for the rayment cf Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity cf disturting investments at & 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions cf the Act, Income Tax {1s 
not payable on that rortion cf the Assured’s inccme which is 
cevoted to the payment of annual premiums cn an assurance 
cn his life or on the life cf his wife. Having regard to the 
amcunt of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
tixth of the Assured’s income) is an imrortant advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on yay to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invi 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FOR WHITSUN. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 





Quem 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 


GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS 


Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE. 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a teard (mention this paper) and we will 


send you a box of Calox FREE. 
CALOX 


FISHING 








Only use can show how 
CALOX CALOX wards off decay, 
one, Suet ‘decay has 
8 , arrests its progress. 

CA LOX No other dentifrice contains CA LOX 
} = sym gel other eo 

rice can do for you w 
CALOX CALOX does, CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal boxes by Chemists and Stores at 1s, 144, 
Nore :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. 1s. everywhere. 

G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 
ROY AL/| Total Funds - £16,630,262 
INSURANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 

PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 

HEAD f§1 North John Street, LIVERP 
LIMITED. ombard Street 1 _— 





OFFICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


ORIENT CRUISE 
FOR WHITSUNTIDE 


To SPAIN, MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR, ATLANTIC ISLANDS and 
PORTUGAL, ByS8.S. ““OTRAN10,” 12,124tons. From London, 27th May 
to 16th June. Cabins de Luxe. Single berth rooms, Wireless Telegraphy, 

20 Days for 18 Guineas and upwards. 

NORWAY.—tThe §.S. ‘‘Otranto” will make a series of Cruises to Norway 
during June, July and August, occupying from 13 to 17 days. 

Fares from 12 Guineas upwards. 

Maragers—F.GREEN & Co.; ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 

For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28 
Cockspur Street, 8.W. 











FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
K ENT. SEVENOAKS. To be Let. Furnished for 
August and September, in a delightful district about 3 miles from 
Severioaks Railway Station and close to the Wilderness Golf Course. Attrac- 
tive old-fashioned Residence (standing 500 feet above sea-level) containing on 
two floors Oak beamed Dining room, Morning room, panelled Drawing room, 
8 good Bed and Dréssing rooms, Bathroom and excellent Domestic accommo- 
Delightful pleasure grounds with tennis court, kitchen and fruit 
+» surrounded by farm lands of about = o— Farm Produce. 
table for G dation for Chauff ; } pl 
i d horses can be arranged. For full particulars apply— 
le ABEBROTHER, ELLIS & Co., 29, Fleet Street, Fic. 





“5 





- 

UILDFORD.—To be Let Furnished for 6 weeks from 
first week in August, Preparatory School on outskirts of Guildfort 
7 links, river near, garden, open-air swimming-bath, Rear 
‘en bedrooms, two bath rooms, a tion rooms, ee 
10 guineas a week, including garden nce, a. H. JAMES E house. 
Guildford. : Ageborough, 
VERY HOME COMFORT offered to one of tc 
GENTLEMEN in a lady's wel cupeintet private 


paying guests; most convenient of Kensington; w. 
studious habits.—Letters only, R., Manager, 36, Earl's Court 





3 20 other 
Tread tit 8 man of 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


L 2iCssteesrine COUNTY COUNOI, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. , 


COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VIL, 
MELTON MOWBRAY, 


Owing to the ~-“~>~— of Dr. F. Hodson as Head Master of Bablaks 
School, Coventry, the Governors invite applications for the vacant post of 
HEAD MASTER of the Melton Mowbray Grammar School, 

Gyetnate must be not more than 40 years of age. 

The school is a Dual School, founded in 1910, with accommodation for % 
pupils. The present numbers on the roll are: Boys, 69: Girls, 46, 

e commencing salary is £350 per annum. 

Copies of the Articles of Government (price One Shilling each) may be 
obtained from undersi , to whom applications for the vacancy should 
be sent not later than Wednesday, 7th June. 

W. A. BROCKINGTON, 
Director of Education, 
33 Bowling Green Street, 
Leicester. 


((OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Principal: Miss HELEN M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. (Diploma in 
Education). 





The COMMITTEE invite applications for the following Staff Appointments 
at the Bingley Training GoBegn, which will ultimately provide accommodatiog 
for 200 Resident Women Students, and will be opened in September next — 

(a) MISTRESS OF METHOD and Lecturer in Education, £200, rising to 
£250 per annum. 

(b) ASSISTANT TO MISTRESS OF METHODS, £150 per annum. 

(c) LECTURER IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, £175 
per annum. 

(d) LECTURER IN HISTORY, £175 per annum. 

(e) LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS (preferably qualified in Elementary 
Science also), £175 per annum. 

(f) LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY, BOTANY, AND NATURE STUDY, 
£175 per annum. 

It is the intention of the Committee, when the appointments have been made, 
to offer to selected members of the Staff board and residence in return for 
supervision duty in the Hostels 

A) LADY SUPERINTENDENT, to take charge of all domestic arrange- 
ments, £100 per annum, with board and residence. 

(h) SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN, whose duties may include some 
teaching and supervision, £100 per annum, with board and residence, , 

Candidates for all the above-named posts must be women, 

Last date for the receipt of applications, June 19th. 

Further particulars and Forms of Soin to be obtained from the 
Education Department (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


(jess vaee EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


BUDE COUNTY SCHOOL. 

Bopeint in September next, an Assistant Mistress qualified to take French 
and Latin. Drawing a recommendation. Salary £100, rising by sunual 
increments of £5 to £140. A higher initial salary may be = to a specially 
suitable candidate. Apply on or before 9th June to the HEAD MASTER, 
County School, Bude. 

19th May, 1911. 


Corse BOROUGH OF PRESTON. 


HEADMASTER OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEADMASTER for the 
PRESTON GRAMMAR ShHOOL. to commence duties after the next Mid- 
summer holidays. Salary, £450 per annum. : ji , 

‘Lhe Headmaster must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingiom, 
or have such equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of 
Education. a 

Applications, stating age, and giving particulars of training, qualifications, 
degrees, experience, and present position, accompanied by copies of recent 
testimonials, to be sent to me on or before Monday, the 12th June, 19ll, 
endorsed “‘ Headmaster.” al 

Canvassing in any form is strictly eee. but 25 copies of applications and 
testimonials may be sent to me for distribution to the Governors. 


ALFRED HOWARTH, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Preston, 25th May, 1911. 


| hatatitemimmaat A SR ee EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL FOR GIBIS. 


Head Mistress - Miss TOOKE, M.A. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a JUNIOR FORM (Science) MISTRESS 
tany, Chemistry.and Physics essential), anda JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS 

(Mathematics essential). : 

Candidates with suitable teaching ym desirable. - 

Form of application and scale salaries may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Education Offices, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upot 
Tyne, up to the 10th June. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


The Council of the University of Sheffield is about to appoint a LIBRABIAS. 
Salary £250 per annum. : 
_ Further particulars may be obtained from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. ___ 


Si HILD’S COLLEGE, DURHAM (Training Coll 
bk) for Schoolmistresses).—The following Vacancies for September will 
filled by the Governing Body 
Lecturer. In both instances the Sa 
Washing, and Medical Attendance. or its 
Training desirable.—Applications, with twelve copies 
monials, to be sent to the Principal by June 

















this term :—(1) Literature Lecturer. (2) Hist 
will be £80 Resident, with 


uivalent™ j 
three a 
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UGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 
cout pata COMMITTEE. 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
ber next, an Assistant Mistress to teach Needlework 





i tem 

Wanted, early im OrTathematicn asa subsidiary subject. Good qualifications 
and either French ov nce essential. Commencing salary (dependent upon 
wl ee — experience), £100-£110. Forms of Application may be 
qu! - 
obtained from (Dr.) W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, — 

Offices, irector 0: ucation 
bieeee Ball, 


Jey, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Beasth May, 1911. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
U MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
Coleg Prifathofaol Deheudir Cymru A Mynwy. 

f the College invites applications for the Post of Fulton 
pine cont Geonomics and Political Science. The Salary will be £350 per 
usu icul: be obtained from the undersigned, by whom appli- 

Purther particulars may be © : r . a app 
: als must be received on or before Tuesday, June 20, 1911, 
ofa ich testimonia ? PERCY E. WATKINS, 
Reyi 





[niversity College, Cardiff. r. 

REELS ESE Se een ee 

TNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

} — ——_ 

‘he Council invites applications for the post of LECTURER IN MODERN 
HISTORY. Applicativns, with six typewritten copies of three recent 
bee monials, should reach the undersigued on or before June 12th, Full 
ovtieulars may be obtained on application. 

a _ JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 
TNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
he Council is about to appoint a Junior Assistant Lecturer in French. 

Stivend £150, Among his duties the Assistant Lecturer will be required to 
iver, in French, lectures on Modern French. Applications should be sent, 
tlater than July 10th, to the REGISTRAR, from whom farther particulars 

can be obtained. i canine | Rca rt aa ha i a 
TNIVERSITY OF LEEDS.— Applications are invited for 

the appointment of HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT of ECONOMICS 
uring the year’s absence of the Professor, commencing October Ist.—Par- 
toulars from the Registrar of University. 








) tember a SENIOR ASSISTANT MASTER with special qualifications 
Enclish Literature and History. Honours Degree. Good general experience 
of School work. Age 30—40. Salary £225. Enquiries to be addressed to 
De. F. HODSON, c/o Messrs. Westhope & Co., 26, High Holborn, London, 
W.C, from whom ferins of application may be obtained. 
JOLVEREAMP'TON HIGH SCHOOL.—(To be opened 
\ in September). The following Mistresses required at salaries from 
£110 to £150, according to qualifications and experience:—1l, Mathematics ; 
2 Science; 3, Modern Languayes; 4, English; 5, History; 6, Two Form 
Mistresses. Apply, mentioning subsidiary subjects—Miss HEATLEY, Ravens- 
le, Cheltenham. 


Ts HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY, 
KENT. Wanted in September, a Resident Science MISTRESS to teach 
ementary Agricultural Chemistry, and te assist with Geology. Degree or its 

ivalent required. Salary according to qualifications. Application should 

e made not later than June 12th to the PRINCIPAL, 


IRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTER, 
BIRKENHEAD INSTITUTE, 
Secondary School for Boys. 





Head Master + J. SMALLPAGE, B.A., (Lond) 


Required in September a Form Master not over 30 years of age. 
Commencing salary £120—£140 per annum. according to experience, rising 
I isfactory service, to £150. 
’ e in teaching some of the following 
2 1e8 will be preferred :—Elementary 
thematics, Geography, Nature Study, Latin or German. 
Canvassing Members of the Committee will be considered a disqualification. 
For Forms of Application (to be completed and returned at once endorsed 
Birkenhead Institute’’) apply to the Secretary, Education Department, 
Town Hall, Birkeahead. 
Further informatiou may be obtained from the Head Master. 
ROBERT T, JONES, 
Education Department, Secretary. 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
Sist May, 1911. 
| UDLEY TRAINING COLLEGE.—Women’'s Hostel. 
A Lady will be required next September to superintend generally the 
Domestic arrangements. Preference will be given to candidates possessing 
training and experience in House-Craft. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Particulars may be obtained from J. M. WYNNE, Sec. to College 
Council, Education Offices, Dudley. 
\ JANTED for September, 1911, for a large Girls’ School 
near London, two trained and experienced MISTRESSES to teach 
History and English respectively. Salary from £120 upwards according to 
: vie W. Apply Box 488, The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


\V HITEHAVEN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


FORM MISTRESS required in September, to take charge of a Junior Form, 
tad assist with Science or Mathematics in the above Mixed School, Games 
desirable, Salary commencing at £100, non-resident. 

Applications to be made to the Head Master before June 24th. 

Cc. H, H. WALKER, Head Master, 
County Secondary School, 


asiaeteieiereemennseeeteens . Whitehaven. 
\[AklBoRoUGH COLLEGE. 
“The Council give notice that the post of MASTER of the College will be 


vacant at the close of the Summer Term. 

Particulars as to salary, &c., can be obtained of the Bursar. 

Candidates must be Graduates of the University of Oxford, or of the Univer- 
tity of Cambridge, but are required to be in Holy Orders. 

Names and references should be sent to the Bursar at Marlborough College 
he fore the 15th June, 

The Council will meet for the election of the Master on the 27th of .__ 


WCHOOL SHIP CONWAY. 
eniniel. SENIOR MASTER, Non-resident. Age not to exceed 40. Ex- 


iced teacher in all English subjects, Mathematics, &c. Commencing 
lary, £350. Preference given to Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. Appli- 


£10 annually, subject to sat 
uate who has had sor 



























cations, with three testi i Buildings, Liverpool, 

he ; Inter ¢ an = — to Secretary, 611 Tower Buildings, ‘poo: 
anvassing i i 

dioqualia ¢ members of the Committee in any form will be regarded as a 





ANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE. 


(The North Wales Counties College for the Training of Men and 
The Ce ‘a aa A, ———— the 
e mmi invite applications for the following appointments on 
teaching staff of the Geltetee— 
(1) A Teacher of Domestic Science and Needlework. 
(2) A Teacher of Nature Study and Botany (Man or Woman). 
(3) A Teacher of Mathematics (Man or Woman). 
Further particulars and form of application may be obtained upon applica 
tion to the PRINCIPAL, Normal College, Bangor, North Wales. 
EVAN R, DAVIES, 
Secretary. 


ON-RESIDENT GOVERNESS required by the wife of 

a professional man im the Midlands to teach her two daughters, aged UJ 

and 4 years, and to take part in their games and recreation. Good birth, 
qualifications and some experience required. Age about 25. Salary about 
£80 per annum, inclusive. Partial board found. Apply, with full particulars 
and photograph, to X.Y.Z., Box 486, c/o The Spectator Office, 1 Weil ngtop 
Street, Strand. 


A Aaa — Ver nice Girl or Boy, about six, as Com- 
panion to only girl. Excellent Nurse and Governess kept. Beautiful 
nursery, every comfort, an ideal country home, pony, dairy. Excellent refer- 
ences given and required. Terms £80. Address Box 485, The Spectaton 
1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
| EQUIRED by Gentlewoman (Married), in January, Post 

as PRINCIPAL of Boarding House in connection with large School 
Many years’ experience. Excellent references. Small private income.— Apply. 
X.Y., Box No. 487, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 




















AR. WM. WILLETT wishes to recommend a German 
lady, living in the best part of Cassel, to parents desirous of placing 
their daughters in Germany. The Cedars, Chislehurst Common. 
ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENILEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, ome BY 


Por ESSOR RUDOLF EUCKEN (University of Jena) 
._ will delivera Lecture on “RELIGION and LIFE,” at ESSEX HALL, 
SSSEX STREET, STRAND, on Wednesday, June 7th, at lam. The 
Lecture will be in GERMAN, but a synopsis in English will be supplied. 
Admission by Ticket, obtained free of charge on application to the Secretary, 
m2 Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., enclosing stamped and addressed 
envelope. 
Brerzese COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 

Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. ‘lhorough Modern Education, Large staff of 
Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. Swedish Gymnasium. Well equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Headmistress. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURWN E.-- 
Principols: Miss CHUDLEIGH aud Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playiuz-fields 
and Kink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term began May 4th. 
Next vacancies in September, 


st PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, 








The next Foundation Scholarship Examination will be held on July 4,5 & 6. 
Candidates must be registered before Tuesday, June 20th. The holders of 
Scholarships are excmpt from the payment of tuition fees. App!y to the 
HIGH MISTRESS. 

M\WHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS. Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for — in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. ilents 
are adioitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. ibe 4 a 
ie ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMRN 

With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. fs 
St MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 

POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head- Mistress— Mise 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 


Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


= _ a. 
Qi! R EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
i) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mina, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 














ExPowep SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 








SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress Miss BROADRENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
M.A. Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Prospectus may be obtaincd on 
application to the SE( RETARY, at the Sas 
S*- FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 

Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 








sea on the bracing Suffolk coast 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and cupeieees’ Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including 4 Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educatio and 
Medical Gymnasti Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis,&c. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St..Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 

Special care given to individual development. 


FL ARRoGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 


First-grade residential school for Girls, with TWO jal Houses in Caiage 
grounds—one for training of Students in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, and the 
other as JUNIOR SCHOOL for pupils under 12. Strong Staff, —_ i 

remises, tine grounds. Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Swimming, Riding, 
Fiead Mistress, Miss M. E. Jones, B.A. 


JIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


SUMMER TERM ENDS JULY 25ru, 1911. 
T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 


Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

_ Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 

(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 

echool and house buildings; l4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
aud bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


























} RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
1..L.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of methods. Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes on 
application. 


Ss"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 





ABBOTT receives in her well appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


I ete? 24 2S HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
y HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

‘The house is on gravel soil, 400 ft. above sea-level in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG. 


1T. MARY’S COLLEGE, ‘34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L, POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
e year, SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


{\ DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liwited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the hold o free 
tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particular ly to 
the Head Mistress. 

NIRST CLASS SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER 
of girls, 25 minutes rail from Paddington. Modern building speciall 
planned for School, Standing 300ft. above sea level on gravel ia poms 
surrounded by gardens, lawns and playing fields. The most modern educational 
requirements are combined with the comfort and refinements of home life. The 
health and physical development of the pupils receive special attention, as much 
time as possible being speutin the open air. Prospectus and full particulars on 
«pplication to Mr. J. H. Paton, 143, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field, Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boardiug School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
cequired. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


HIGH CLASS HOME SCHOOL FOR 10 GIRLS. 

Healthiest and prettiest part of Sussex, 550 feet above sea level, 40 miles 
from London. Very suitable for backward or delicate girls. Large grounds. 
Much time is spent out of doors. Very reasonable fees. Prospectus and full 
garticulars from Mr, J. H, Paton, 143, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 











|OBEEW ELE HALL, OxRo 
TeAreENe ae gag wt FOS WomEE SECONDARY TEACHES D, 
cog. y of Ed i 
University for Secon rng — oe 
p the Cambridge Syndicate. *" ww 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University) 

Students are irom for the Oxford and London Teachers’ 
sat ten a, EB oe ceria, See 

Olarships of from t i 

There is a Fund. a e's Tar, 


S"; ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOO 
te pat pee. Geo. (For the Daughters of L, 
Hai) Head Mists, ais Margaret Food, Casa! Tyo ay 


Thorough Education on Modern Lines. Preparation for Publi . 
and Universities. Large staff of Resident nioaeen, , Be eating 
chapel; sanatorium; gymnasium; swimming bath, &c. ; valuable rsd 
— — a s for a < Lerey. 

or Prospectus and Terms, app ea istress, St. Elphi 
the Secretary, Rev. Canon Willis, The Rectory, Warrington.” "Dale, 


fax mee ee ie a EG 
AjBAFORD, SUSSEX. Sunny Brae School. For inks 
v4 | ma ay od L~ oeettien Satie on. Proce education, with Sn 
attention ealth and comfort. Entire charge of Chil 

abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. ‘ren whove parents ay 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY 
Spl 140 R Iding ' Gy . , se te Cubicles, Hockey . 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiri 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training, Special 7 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
i: 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated. 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G, Mons 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informs, 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


WALLASEY (GRANGE | SCHOOL, WALLASEY. 

: CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy sity: 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twent; minutes 

a wo frome Siew > Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistrogs of 
e ig ool).—For Prospectus apply to the SEC 

the School. "Telephone: 381 Liscard. —_ —e 














tt ete tM NORFOLK, DRAYTON Hovusg 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnifcest 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girly 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Friulein HAAS, 
LLENSWOOD, WIMBLEDON PARK, S.W.—Principal 
MISS BOYCE, for many years colleague of the late Malle. Souvestre and 
Mdlle. Samaia. The French is under the kind direction of Madame Rew, 
Several resident English and foreign mistresses. Large choice of subjects, 
Preparation for Universities when desired. Sports in moderation. Special 
attention to health and bearing ; Fine situation and grounds. Terms £15 {or 
seniors, £132 for juniors. References to parents of present pupils as well as t 
old friends of the school. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical, 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpeniering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Princiyal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus, 





(24+ SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
ll, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lipreading and S h taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAF. 
Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by students on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIRECTOR, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED~— 

Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Booklet of partics- 

lars and testimonials from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


\TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject shonld 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty yean, 
“STAMMERING, irs TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. | 


LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 
SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
INTERVIEW PLUS EXAMINATION. 

Based largely on the system of examination used for candidates to the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, and also to be adopted for the Army Entrane 
Examinations. 

Eight Scholarships—four of £50 eaak; and four of £30 each—will be awanled 
in July. Entries to be made by July 5th. For particulars apply to the Bursar, 


(NHIGWELL SCHOOL. 


gl for HUUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of 50 to 2 guincu 
on JULY 20th. 
Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


] RIGHTON CULLEGE.—The next Examination fa 
School Scholarships will be held on July 4th and 5th. Particulars from 
the SECRETARY. 


YT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY—Fise 
K healthy situation in => of 30 acres overlooking Canterbury. 
Excellent modern buildings, laboratories, swimming bath, etc. Preparation 
for Universities, Aor, etc., Approved by Army Council. Separate Jusist 
School.—Apply Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, MA. Head. Master. 


‘-LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 











Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
IXT 


TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 2ist September, Sl, 
: Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


iy PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valualie 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical aud 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooums, erect 

ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


sities, N 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
1,000 feet above sea level. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical aud 
Modern sides. £10,000 recently spent onimprovements. Laboratory, wor 
(wood and metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive 
playing fields,—For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTE 
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ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
president—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
IAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special and 
LL ng Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Engine buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 

Corts, Sens of Officers and Clergy. NEW TERM BEGAN, MAY 5ru. 
~ GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
and Shooting twught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 





Carpentry, Riding, , : 3 

7\0VER COLLEGE.—For information as to ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS reserved for sons of OFFICERS 

| CLERGY, a lication should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. de 

W LU RHINGTON, M.A., The School House, Dover College, or to the 

BURSAR, Tte College Close, Dover College. 
ERKHAMSTED enue © &. 

for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 








YOUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
S Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 

Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth, 


{LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 191. 

J The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12thand 13th, SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £00 to £20); also the McQUEEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for Sons of Officers; also TWO CLERICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £55 (open only to Sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy. 
‘Ace limit, 15 on September 30, 1911. : 

Yor further information apply to the WARDEN (Rev. Canon Hyslop), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

) TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
jn value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next. Exhibi- 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time,—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

In the Country, four miles from Crewe. Excellent Buildings and 

Equipments, Two open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910, Prospectus 
on application to the Headmaster. Inspection specially invited. 


‘YHERBORNE SCHOOL. 
\) AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS 
under 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and following days, 
Further +." can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ILL CREST, SWANACE. Boys Prepared for Public 
Schoolsand Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A, (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


























yin SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June l4th-16th 
tor Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study, Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
$to 13, 5 Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


| IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys.. An Oxford 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
special attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undertaken. 
ae re particulars, apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 
™m, NOTTOLK, 
JACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


\ ILL-HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 
A EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
Applications 








TIONS will be held on June 29th and two following days, 
rhould be made at once to the Bursar. 


rING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
An EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the School 


will be held on July llth, 12th, 12th, For f articular 
HEADMASTER. : ee ee 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
di An Examination will be held at **« School on June Sth and 9th, 1911, 
for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR3IIPS, six JUNIOR PLATT of £20, 
and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, ali \enable for three years, and open to boys 
under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House 
Scholarships are tenable together. Further particulars may be had from Rev. 
A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head Master. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
i SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
bon at Llandovery in September. 


: Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A 
] UGBY SCHOOL.—Major and Minor Founda- 


tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 
he levery term. Major ‘oundationerships give free tuition ; Minor -Founda- 
= a a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum. Particulars from 
Secretary, 
———— —— Tal 
‘OURTEN AY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI.- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public Schoo! requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who ig a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate, Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 


UNiversiry OF DURHAM, 


ran, Examination for Entrance Scholarships in Classics, Mathematics and 
*heology will be held commencing Wednesday, June 2Ist, at 9 a.m. 














r wo Y NET TI y 
K 2 AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
b HY THE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
oo, Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies, Special care 
fe voted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
> ae air life. One Tutor to four students. Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A., 
antab., and N, F, RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 


r 19g v,5 * _emppe 
K iNG’s SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
Six sc Headmaster: Rev. R. F. ELWYN, M.A. 
EXHIBE SL ARSHIPS (three reserved for sons of clergy), and FOUR HOUSE 
— SITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. 
Army Class. New Science Laboratories recently opened. Other considerable 











HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF HEREFORD. 
A SMALL BUT ANCIENT PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities annually. Preparation for all 

branches of work. New buildings costing over £6,000 open in September 

Address: Rev. HEADMASTER, the Close, Hereford. 





R. SARGENT’S TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ROUND THE WORLD combines usual school work with the 
broadening influences of travel. Tutoring in all subjects for University 
Matriculation. Limited to 10 English and American boys. £550. Eighth 
year. Prospectus, PORTER E, SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A, 





ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorouzi education 

on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—An Examina- 
tion will be held on July 18th and 19th for the CAMERTON OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £0 a year. Particulars from Secretary, Buxton College. _ 


] ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Six 
Scholarships and Exhibitions will be held on July 4th and 5th. Apply 
to the HEADMASTER. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
; THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 90 guineas per annum, and FOUR or 
MORE EXHIBITIONS value from 30 to 60 guineas per annum. 
Examination on June 30th (Preliminary) and July 5th and ¢th (Final). 
Candidates must be under 15 on Sept. 20th. One Scholarship wil! be reserved 
for MODERN SIDE candidates, and one Exhibition for ARMY candidates, 
if boys of sufficient merit present themselves. Apply to the Secretary. 


({RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS, 15th and léth JUNE, 
Two Scholarships of £50 each. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 
JOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Old Public 
School upon modern lines. Healthy position by Yorkshire Wolds. 
Boarding Accommodation excellent. Numerous closed scholarships te 
Universities, Fees per annum: Tuition £15, Boarding £47. No extras.— 
Apply G. H. KEETON M.A., for seven years Vith Form Master at Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. 


( UNDLE SCHOOL. SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An EXAMINATION will be held in July, 1911, beginning TUESDAY, 
July 4th, when the following Scholarships will be competed for, viz.: TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 a year, THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 a year, 
FOUR or more HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year, Further particulars 
can be obtained from the HEADMASTER, The School, Oundle. 














\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. An examination will be held 

on June 28, 29, and 30, to fill up not less than six residential and 
four non-residential Scholarships, and also some exhibitions, For particulars, 
apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, London, 8. W. 


eras ABT aN 
Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAL, NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be foewarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. mS ae 
|} OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
ot the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 

GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN. 
UITION and RESIDENCE for YOUNGQ;GENTLEMEN 


in a German family, where no English is spoken, orough teaching in 
German language. Comfortable home; villain beautiful situation. Instructive 
social life. Detailed Prospectus. Best references.—DR, PHIL K. LANGEN, 
MARTA LANGEN née COUNTESS STRACHWITZ, Eisenach, Thiringen 


{WITZERLAND. HOLIDAYS. FRENCH.— Educa- 
h tional Home for Girls spending the Summer—June to end of Sept.— 
in a charming country in the Juras, would receive a few more girls or lady 
studentsas PAYING GUESTS. Conversational French. Lessons if wished. 
Music, Tennis. Beautiful view. Nice excursions. 4 


Terms J2/- a week. 
Addreas for full particulars—Tensionnat Steiner, Lausanne. 


I IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French familes, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
( N THE CONTINENT. 

Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools, Tutors and 
families in 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND, 

will be forwarded free of charge on receipt of detailed statement of require- 
ments by Messrs. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon St., London, E.C., who have an 
intimate knowledge of the best establishments, personally inspected. 


{WITZERLAND, BIENSIS, GLION, MONTREUX, 
* Altitude 2000 feet. Macniticent climate. (Army—Woolwich, Sandhurst), 
Stud.-Interpretershi 8, Modern Languages, General Education, Phonetiv 
Courses, Football, Spine. Tennis, Kc. Under Royal Patronage. Illustrated 
srospectus and list of recent successes—NEVILLE ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), 
3.68 J. (Paris). Late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 

NHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 

J ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


Os ‘CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 








LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paria, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended,—Apply, 46 Rue du 





addi 3s conte: : . 
a Senstane nett Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc, to Hesdmenter 


Docteur Blanche, Paris, 
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ARIS and SWITZERLAND.—Mademoiselle Barrier, 
Martyami, 43, a du Ranelagh, XVI. From 10 to 12 girls received. 
Every advantage of Home. Full instruction in —. Conversation rapidly 
acquired. Music, Art, Fencing, Cooking, etc., etc. om and August spent in 
Switzerland and the Vosges. Mademoiselle ’ Barrier 1 be in London, from 
27th June to 4th July, to interview parents. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of c tuses and full game of 
reliable and highly-recommend: establishments. hen writing 

lease state the nf upil, the district preferred, and give some 


— .: oo fees to 
N’S LIST O SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
on ros 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and’ J. *PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


____ London, E.C, “Telephone: 5053 Central. 


D u CATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully ~— Te to 

essrs. GABBITAS, , and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been ‘aan in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


“FOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed ‘by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, A of A 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Asseciation. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COS All fees have therefore beer 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of i footing Schools, oy every informa- 
8 met to ty CHARGE. Please state 

local refe: San approximate school fees 
SCHOLASTIC 




















sored. “ONT VERSIT GENCY, 123 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to pare! 33 sending yarticulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
to 


fees, &c. 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and Saeed at bome and abr many of which they 
have personally ins 
162 OXFORD UTREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. _ 


~ INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences 





of 


Tl, 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE BESIDENT. PATIENTS—Town, Country, 


Seaside—sent free of charge. «ister states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, Ww.c. 
‘Telegraphic Address: “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Sch ools personally visited, Publishers of “THE 
8C OLASTIC GU IDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introd , HOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Poca: (Cantab.) and Browmg (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 


ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges’ and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 











LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH Bou 
Persons wishing to receive full value should 
ee ae. ROWNING, ie of to A. 4 
orwar t, ue per return, or 0! yh AF 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. a Oa, 8 Orting 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLA'TIS. Supplieg 
order to the Royal Feet ome at Sandrintham. Guarap nteed } by 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who ed plague of them at Sheffield Workhou a 
Recommended by Dr . H. Wi eobeunll F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Ja¢ me, i, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Ra. Shea. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERES; 
UITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEMEST’ SOCii 

eee —— 9h 4 ee 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


“HOUSE REFORM.—The Peo eople’ ’s Refreshmen: 
td., 


puma: 
L Licen Inns, Ask for Liat 
and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% aid regularly since 1899, 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 
ITERARY.—Journalist prepares all kinds of itery 


matter for publication: Novels, Travels, Biogra ris > Memoin 
Keminiscences of distinguished persons compiled and Plays prepared 
for production. Advice on all questions affecting literature, Pupil required : 
prem. Write H., 106, Camberwell New Road, 8.E. 


4 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, 
sees and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from’ Epilepe, 
xperienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farmi and Gardening 
Bil iards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOO, 
2 2 Exchange § Street East, Liverpool. 


TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 

Swollen Conditions of the Feet ““PEDESTRINE ” gives instant relict 
It allays inflammation and the painful smarting that keeps you in ual 
discomfort. A trial will convince, 1s, and 2s. 6d., post free.—Mars and Co,, 
70a, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ry reo ww id systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
s end o ye ‘xcellent introductions given. —Telephone or write, 

E TRIANGLE ‘SEC RETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free, Literary Corn. 

spondence College (Room L L), 9 Arundel Street, Ww. Cc, 
COTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUME 
TWEEDS, TWEEDS. 

Latest styles for Ladies’ and or 8 wear. Benen post-free ; any length cut; 


arriage p 
PATON ont co., Manufacturers tDept. Beenodl Hawick, Seotiead, 


APPEALS. 
NFANT ORPHAN “ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of infant children 
whose parents once occupied a good position. They are admitted at the very 
earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained and educated until 
15 years old. 

Apply to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 


NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS | are URGENTLY NEEDED, 


Bankers - WILLIAMS, DEACONS’ BANK, Ltd. 
Offices :—63, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C C. MARTIN, R. N. -» Secy. - and Supt, 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u uuka REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASU Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 









































HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
Resident physician (mM. D.) 


and B Micctricity. 3 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


Coser asion NAVAL REVIEW. 


R.M.S, DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 
£10 10s.—Leaving Te June 22nd; returning Tilbury June 26th. 
Passengers desiri oin at Southam nton on Friday evening. 
£15 15s.—NORT TH CA AND NORWEGIAN FJOBDS, Leaving London 











Monday, June 26th ; pF Grimsby July 13th. 
Later Cruises to the Norwegian Fjords and the Northern Capitals. 
THE CRUISING COMPANY, LTD. (Sir Henry Lunn, Chairman), 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

si’ ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 

GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN. June 30th, Driving Tour 
among the AMPEZZO DOLOMITES (S, Tyrol). Later—HOLLAND, SWIT- 
YERLAND, DANUBE, and CONSTANTINOPLE (overland). ALGERIA 
(Garden of Allah). —Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Ha “Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Rd., 8. WwW. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 473 Oxford Street, W., 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATIOS 
TOWN and COUNTRY Wr Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited, Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us ~ old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Sunee 
Ipswich. — 1833. Bankers: Capital and *Counties. 
AUT OGRAPH LETTERS 
Of Celebrities Bought and Sold. Send for Price List. 
WALTER RB. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A, 
Pub, “THE COLLECTOR,” 4s. 2d. a year, 





ive 











TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Highest testimonials, 


Accurac a and ae return guaranteed. 
A DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 








EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles 
Established more than Half-a-Century. 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President = FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS. 
2 sd. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «- 25 0 O| Members - iw o 

ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents eo . © 0| Associates, with Literature 
embers 1 0] and Journal ose 
The Subscription of Ladies ro Members of the Territorial Force is at ball 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINODOM 


108 London Street, Norwich 





ast 
wwe 


Colonel! W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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Interesting 


Announcement. 


Having acquired on most advan- 
tageous terms a large quantity of 
superior Secondhand and Antique 
Furniture, we are offering same 
at prices which should not only 
appeal to our private customers, 
but to merchants, shippers, and 
visitors from abroad. 


In addition to a large selection 
of old oak we have purchased 
a vast assortment of high-class 
Secondhand Furniture in Old- 
world Styles. 

Owing to the varied nature of 
the stock no catalogue will be 
issued. 

ONLY ADDRESS : 


STORY & TRIGGS, 
Limited, 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 


No. 546. JUNE, 1911. 2s. 6d. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF KING GEORGE 


A NATIONAL HEALTH CHARTER 
By HAROLD SPENDER 


THE LATE KING OF THE BELGIANS 
By XAVIER PAOLI 


THE LIMITS OF ARBITRATION 
By SIR JOHN MACDONELL, C.B. 
ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTIC WAY 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


ROWTON HOUSES FOR WOMEN 
By CHRISTABEL OSBORN 


THE INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS OF GERMANY 
Translated from the Preussiche Jahrbucher x 
By Prof. HANS DELGRUCK 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUX 
By Mrs. OGILVIE GORDON 


SINCERITY IN SOCIAL LIFE By LUCY RE-BARTLETT 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS By ALEXANDER GRANT, K.C, 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


M. Stolypin and the Duma—M. Sazonoff—Morocco v, Bussia and Japan 
—Constitutionalism in China—The Young Turks, 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





Lonpon: 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








a, (RISH LINEN. 


cLRAVaR’ s 
lrish Linen Handkerchiefs. 


No, 27.—Ladies’ all-linen hemstitched, American size (about 13 
ins, square), with j-in. hem, 5/3 per dozen. 

No. 10.—Ladies’ linen Initial Handkerchiefs, with initial centred 
into wheatear and butterfly design, 7/11 per dozen. 

No. 20.—Gentlemen’s cambric Handkerchiefs, tape or corded 
borders, about 21 ins. square, 5/3 per dozen. 

No, 60.—Gentlemen’s Initial Handkerchiefs, pure linen, finely 
hemstitched, about 19} ins. square, with §-in. hem, 8/6 per dozen. 


Irish Collars and Shirts. 
“Castle” Collars, linen faced, single shapes, 4/11, double 
shapes, 5/11 per dozen. 


“Matchiess ” Shirts, with four-fold fronts and cuffs, for 
dress or day wear, each 5/11. 


woe ROBINSON & CLEAVER, jini iT’. 
£1 and upwards 40, P, DONEGALL PLACE, Ltd., free on request. 
LONDON. BELFAST. LIVERPOOL. 








Baby’s Welfare 

Tf your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ Allenburys” 
Food and pamphlet entitled “‘ Infant Feeding and Management.”’ It will save 
you endless trouble in the care of your child. The “ Allenburys”” Foods give 
ireedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand, 


The & Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2 MALTED FOOD No.3. 


From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
FURNITURE 
Cne of the largest 
FOR CASH Lowest prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. ita. 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 








CHARRON (LTD.). 
EXPANSION OF THE BUSINESS. 


The Fourth ordinary general meeting of the members of 
Charron (Ltd.), was held on Monday, May 29th, at Salisbury 
House, London Wall, E.C., Mr. Dalziel presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that if 
the shareholders had compared the accounts with those of last 
year it would have been noticed that they contained special 
features of a satisfactory character. On the liability side of the 
balance-sheet some £5,250 of the outstanding instalments had been 
paid; sundry creditors were £4,318 less, while bills payable were 
£3,860 less. The item of £10,615 “instalments due on invest- 
ments” had been paid since the closing of the accounts. The 
value of freehold land and buildings had been written down by 
£3,336 ; patents, goodwill, &c., had ‘been reduced by £20,923, and 
now stood at the reasonable figure of £127,000. 

The balance of depreciation account raised from previous years 
has been utilised in writing down the value of plant, &c., which item 
was now £40,646, as against £86,452. Sundry debtors were 
£1,869 less. Taking what he might call the active liabilities— 
that was, sundry creditors, bills payable, instalments due on in- 
vestments, &c.—these items last year amounted to £47,760, and 
this year they amounted to £47,883, or practically the same. On 
the other hand, taking out the liquid assets for 1909, consisting of 
sundry debtors, bills receivable, stock in hand, work in progress, 
cash, and investments in other companies, these amounted to 
£190,330, while this year the same items totalled £211,260, or an 
increase of £20,950. 

In some of the French departments and colonies they had 
succeeded in establishing a good and steady market, and orders 
were coming in regularly. Agencies in Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, and 
Venezuela had lately been opened up and were doing well. Their 
European business had also been extended lately by the creation 
of local agencies in Russia, Belgium, Spain, Germany, <c. 

Sir William J. Bell seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 





NORWAY. 


NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANIA, 

YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE. 
By K.M.S.P. AVON. Twin-screw, 11,073 tons, 

From GRIMSBY AND LEITH. 
July 6* and 21 to North Cape and Fjords (14 days) 
August 5 to Fjords (13 
August 19 to Fjords and Christiania 7 o Dd 
FROM £1 A DAY. 
* From Southampton July 5. 
” For further particulars apply for ustrated Booklet. R.N, 


R. M 8 Pp THE ROYAL MAIL 
7S ee STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 








London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C,, or 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 
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THE 


“Little Treasure” Series 


Cloth Boards, 6d. Paper Covers, 4d. 
A NEW BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 


KEEPERS AT HOME. 


By Mrs, THOMPSON. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR 
GIRLS. 
By CONSTANCE E. WAUGH. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. 
By JOSEPHA CRANE. Illustrated 


THE BOOK OF SIMPLE 
REMEDIES. ' 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 vols 


A HEALTHY HOME AND 
HOW TO KEEP IT. 


By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 vols. 
In one volume, cloth boards, 1s. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 
HOMES. 
By A. M, ALEXANDER. 


“ One of the test and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.’’—Hospital, 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
By K. T. PURDON. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE 
BOOK. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by 
M. BRAMSTON. 


“Just the little book to give to the elder and 
more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 
Communicants’ Class.’’"—Guardian, 


ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. 
By PHBE ALLEN. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK 
OF PLAYS. 
By WILHELMINA ROOPER and 
EVELYN GROGAN. Two Parts. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 
By M. COOPER. Two Parts. 


“*Well-written, amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses.”"—School Guardian. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 
COOKERY. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD. Two 
Parts. 
‘A most fascinating little work.’’—Queen, 


RECITATIONS FOR 
RECREATIONS. 
Collected by Mrs. TREBECK. Two 
Parts. Complete in 1 vol., ls. 6d. 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL 
DISHES. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD, Author 
of “Piain Directions on Cooking,” &c. 


THE YOUNG STANDARD- 
BEARCR RECITER. 
Edited by Mrs, BULLEY, 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 
By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH. 


“Every housewife should read and ayes. ne al 
—Outlook, 














Lordon: 


WELLS CARBHER, BARTON &Co. Ltd. 


3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, 
And all Beskecilers. 





W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., 
CAMBRIDGE. 


SVEA ENCLISH TREATISES. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Postages 4d. 
Each work has a bibliography. 
NAMES OF PLACES IN A TRANSFERRED 
SENSE IN ENCLISH. By Cart Erver- 

GREN. 2s. 6d. net. 

HISTORY AND USE OF THE SUFFIXES -ERY 
(-RY) -ACE, AND -MENT IN ENCLISH. 
By Freprick Gappx. 2s. 6d. uet. 

THE LANCUACE OF ROBINSON CRUSOE AS 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF OTHER 
EICHTEENTH-CENTURY WORKS. By 
G. L. Lannert. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE LANCGUACE OF SWINBURNE’S LYRICS 
AND EPICS. By Gunnaz SERNER. 
2s. 6d. net 

WORD FORMATION IN KIPLING. By W. 
Lexss-LunpserG. 2s. 6d. net. 

SLANC AND CANT IN JEROME K. JEROME’S 
WORKS. By Olof Bosson. 2s. net. 


Prospectus with full particulars on application to 
The English Publishers, 








F’cap. 8vo., 28 pp. Boards, Two Folding 
Plates, Two Diagrams, 6d. net, postage 1d. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE? 
(The Amateur Forecaster’s Vade Mecum), 

By H. G. Busx, F.R.Met. Soc. 
Though popular in style, it is thoroughly 
scientific in Treatment. 

PRESS NOTES.—“ The method is simple and if 
any method could succeed this would.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 

“This book undoubtedly affords much informa- 
tion of a useful character that the average man 
entirely lacks.""—Motor Boat. 

“This is likely to be a useful little book. A 
Specially valuable part of this volume is the sum- 
mary of the winds, i.c., what weather may be 
expected from each.’’—Spectator, 





Just published. Crown 8vo, pp. i.-xxiii. + 
189. Portrait. 2s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 
Bisnor Jeremy Tayior’s 


“THE CREAT EXEMPLAR.” 

(Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.) 
This volume contains almost the whole narrative 
rtion of the “‘ Life of Christ,’’ with the parts of 

‘aylor’s discourses and prayers which seemed 
sy suitable or helpful. Such a book may be 
of service for devotional reading with Bible-classes 
and the middle or upper forms of schools, Older 
boys soon learn to appreciate the sonorous language 
of our great writers. Long words, quaint expres 
sions and resounding sentences appeal to hon. 
Taylor's wonderful style has a fascinati iarly 
its own. 

“ An excellently abbreviated work. . . The book 
can be thoroughly recommended.”’ 
—Assistant Muster's Association Journal. 


THIRD ENLARGED and REVISED EDITION. 
With 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, pp. i.-Lxii, + 440. 
6s. net; postage 4d. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY of the HEBREWS 
By F. J. Foaxrs-Jacxson, D.D., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

This Edition has been completely revised, the 
notes have been rewritten and much enlarged, 
summaries of the Canonical Books and four Ma; 
have been added. The fact that, in a relatively 
short time, two editions bave been exhausted is an 
eloquent testimony as to the value of the book; and 
it is conidently expected that the present edition 
will materially add to its reputation. 


1 
2 











Two interesting books on Cambridge life. 
THROUCH A COLLECE KEYHOLE. By A.G.C. 
F’scap 8vo, sewed, pp. 36. Is. net. 
Postage 1d. 


A collection of amusing and clever verses on 
Cambridge life. 





Sm. Cr. 8vo. pp.-220. Paper boards ,sewed- 

12 Illustrations. 1s. net. Postage 2d. 

Library Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3s. net. 
Postage 4d. 


"VARSITY TYPES: SCENES AND CHARACTERS 
FROM UNDERCRADUATE LIFE. By 
Frank Rorrer, with 12 original full- 
page illustrations. 

An intensely amusing volume of sketches of 
Cambridge University Life, comeing the follow- 
ing characters executed with realistic humour and 
much pointed satire:—The Agitator—The “ Pi” 
Man—The ‘“Slacker’—The Shop  Girl—The 
Marked Man—The “ Swot ’’—The Trophy Maniac— 
The Snob—The “Blood’’"—The Economist—The 
Philanthropist—The ‘“ Bedder’’—followed by six 

nuinely comical scenes:—Ditton Corner—A ky 

earsal—An Artless Dean—A College Inferno— 

An Academic Court Martial. 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD, 
London Agents: 
SIMPKIN. MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 








RR -. 
CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACHE, 


Vide Morning Post, Feb, 18; 





| “ All round it may be stated 


crease (in price) is about 30 per cent» 
Compare for vaiue 


DE CREMENAY, 1909 


TMifu ven cenen coven 


VEUVE VICTOIRE, 1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry, 
52/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES, 





Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market gt 

low prices—sold to you a 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co.,Ltd 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, aw. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Pe Don 
Bots. Bota, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ae Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9g 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found voy. superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriag 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valu, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


CAN YOU AFFORD 


to offend your friends by 
writing to them on inferior 
paper? Why not pay them 
a compliment, and give 
pleasure to yourself, by 
writing upon 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER, 


the best the World pro- 

duces, for style, quality, 

finish, and general excel- 
lence at 1/- per Box. 





17/6 9” 





Samples free on application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, EC. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 





Paid-up Capital 


rve Fund 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Londoa, B.C 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion ot 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also mad® 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, @ 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


















} Cent,” 
Parnowe— Th 
PRESIDENT 
x—The I 
900 CuaepcasTant—W. N. 
See, This Society, 
‘ The 
Dep, Funds, £4,559, 951. 
8. 
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seRGY MUTUA 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

Vicz-Presipext—The LORD HARRIS, 
Dervty-Cuarnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 

AcTUARY AND Manacen—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA 


¢ ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; 
rhe BISHOP 
YEAN of CANTERBURY, 
NEALE, Esq. 


which bas completed EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of successful development, grants 


ponUS_YEAR, 1911. 


L ASSURANCE 


FOUNDED 1829. 





of LONDON, 





ife Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


CLERGY, ‘their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 
LOW PREMIUMS.—LARGE BONUSES.—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
All With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
will in the Distribution. 


Income, £474,340. 








large 



































No “x0 AGENTS are employed an 
sums are saved for the t 
Assurances can be effected t 


enefit of Members, 
y direct communication with the Office, 


— 


DINNEFORD'S 


A pure Solution. 








1 NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


2and 3 ‘Tux Sanctrvary, Westminster, S8S.W. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
JUNE. 


Canapran AvToromy anv American Recirrocitr.— 
(1) A Canapian View. By the Hon. George EB. 
Foster, M.P. (late Finance Minister, Canada) ; 
2) Aw Enexisu View. By Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge, K.C.1.B. 

Tue ConstirvtrionaL Revotvtion. IT. By J. H. 
Morgan (Professor of Constitutional Law at 
University College, London). 

Sipe.icuts ON Tae Nationa. Economy anp Propie 
or Exetanp. By Charles Morawitz (Vienna 
Chairman of the Anglo-Austrian Bank), 

Tur Mvuvpis ty Eoerrr anp tar Way ovr. By 
Ralph Neville (Por Six Years Judge in the 
Egyptian Native Courts). 

STONEHENGE aND THE HyYreRBOREANS, 
Hon. Emmeline Plunket. 

Some Nores on CuareausrianpD (concluded). 
W.S., Lilly. 

Tue Buicat or tar Lanp Taxes: a Retrospect and 
a Prospect. By Charles Newton-Robinson, 
CoNVERSATIONS AT THE SaLow AND THE Roya 
Acapemy. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
Tur Facts at THE BACK OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

W. H. Mallock 

Senora Santa Anna's MiIsaDVENTURE: a Mexican 
Reminiscence. By the Baroness de Malortie. 

a Reply to Mr, Lathbury, 


SOCIETY. 


By the 
By 


By 








4 ow, 2 Tue Oxnaments Rusaic 
—_ S| For Gout and Indigestion, By the Rev. Canon Beeching. : 
: Tur GovERNMENT ScuEeMeE OF National InsvuRANCE, 
MAG N E A. Safest and most Effective Aperient By A. Carson Roberts, 
, for Regular Use. *Conrusion Worse Conrounpep,.” By Noel 
Dorm, Pemberton Billing. 
bt Bota, enema - a London: Srortiswoopr & Co., Lrp., 
R. ANDERSON & Co., Mew Strest Square. 
; aa CHAM PAG N E. ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), = 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., SEA AND SUN TOURS 
LE buCc & CIE. Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
900 le BA rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, mn > ares $y», F = 
Extra quality, 1900 84/- B doz, Kranuineturers, &e., om application, PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
Extra quality, 194 74- pentane ste =e 1] ])4¥5) OBTEGA—(twin screw) 8,058 tons. 
Special quality, 1904 63, ” JUNE 15th. 
ExtraDry - - - 56/- ” FOR (7 i0 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
There has recently been a very heavy The “Spectator” eat RM ST Co, ie Mocteste Street BC. 
rise in the prices of Champagnes a — Ys 6 eel LONDON ; and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
best-known brands. Attention is therefore Poms ‘. LIVERP 001 THE FACIFIC STI A M 
} on specially called to the above brand as a Terms of Subscription. MANCHESTER { NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
first-class wine at a moderate price, which PAYABLE mt ADVANCE, - " . j 
will bear critical comparison with any of UU" STAIRS and DOWNS STAIRS, 
“wa BF Bh. Ks Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quar- By Miss Tracxerar. 
them, ‘ partof the United a King- yearly. terly. The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
‘arrigge Samples sent at above prices. om » 41 86...0143.,072 | CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
508 — VANTS is prepared tose dthe above PAMPHLET, 
Carriage paid to any Station in Englan Including postage to any reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
, and Wales on orders of I dozen bottles of the British Colonies, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
e is no or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. America, France, Ger- at the rate of 1s. per 100, on application to the 
value, many, India, China, SECRETARY, Ce ntral Office, Benison House, 
BRIDGES, ‘ROUTH & co., Japan, &e. .., on £1 126...0163... 08 Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
: St, Bichael’s House Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
(EstasLisuED gpd Arcee: “9 1 WeELurNGTon Srreet, Srranp, Lonpon. the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mussra, 
0. Ine. Cay Coney a BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
ITED, bi 
NOW READY. OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
et. 
CORONATION BIBLES Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
a AND PRAYER BOOKS. LIFE AND ITS PUPPETS: 
. i a alia Stories from India and the West. 
, Inspection is invited of a — 
UNIQUE SELECTION of OTTO ROTHFELD, B.A., F.R.G.S. (Inpran Civit Service), 






a 

















Messrs. 
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nd 





CORONATION 


BIBLES 


PRAYER BOOKS 


also of the LARGEST and 
most complete collection 
of RELIGIOUS PICTURES. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Lt>., 
28 moe Street, Oxford Circus, W. 





SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 

on View; 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


w. 


PRINCE'S HALL.) 


Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 





FIVE LECTURES 


By MRS. ANNIE BESANT 





' 
. (President of the Theosophical Society.) 
QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W, 
(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
Supsect: 
THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE, 
On Sunday Evenings : 
June 11, Impending Physical Changes. 
C. » 18. The Growth of a World-Religion, 
” » 25. The Coming of a World-Teacher. 
hes July 2. Social Problems: Self-Sacrifice or Revolution ? 
of » 9% Religious Problems: Dogmatism or Mysticism» 
At 7 p.m. promptly. 
- Seats—Numbered and Reserved—t/-, 3)-, 2j-. 
Admission—1/- and 6d. 
oa Apply to—The Theosophical Publishing “Society, 161, New Bond Street, 
London, W., 









Or—The Queen’s Hall, ‘Langham Place, W. 


Author of “Indian Dust.” 


Seldom has the frat book of a new writer been received with such unanimous 
praise as was accorded by the critics to Mr. Otto Rothfeld’s stories of the 
Orient, published about a year ago under the title ‘‘ Indian Dust.”" In three of 
the present stories the Author changes the venue froin India to England and 
Scotland. All of them, whether of East or West, will sustain the high reputa 
tion earne d for Mr. Rothfeld by “ Indian Dust,” as “an original writer of real 
power, “with the eye of a poet and the sympathy of a broad minded 
| philosopher.” 





Oxrorp: ALtprew & Co. Lrp., Bocarpo Press, 
Loxpon : Siurxim, Marsuatt, Hamiiroyx, Kent & Co, 


—— ee a, 


H ATC H A RDS, Dactesstienn, 
A FAMOUS. SHOP 


Established 1783. 








B 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
| WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


becedll PIOGASILEY EONDON, Ww. 


F 3 


vols., 





OOK BARGAINS.—Nash Mansions of England in the 
Olden Times, 4 vols., folio, 1869, scarce, £6 6s.; Geo. Eliot’s Novela, 2 
S2s. Cd., for 35s. ; Stein's Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan, 7s, 6d., for 4s. 6d. ; 





Lafcadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, 8s, 6d., for 3s.; Vernon Lee's Studics 18th 
Century in Italy, 21s., for 9s.; Children’s Encyclopwdia, 8 vols., 45s, net.; Jewitt's 
Corporation Plate, 2 vols., £5 5s, 0d., for 30s, ; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 
8 vols:, 308.; Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., als. ; Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, 
lés. » for 98. ; Flint’s Agnosticism, 10s. 6d.; Benn's Greek Philosophers, & oa ™ 

Hartmann’s P hilosop hy of the U neonscious, 3 vo »Is., 21s.; Jowett's Plato, 


2 5s. 


5 a £2 12s. 6d.: Grote’s Plato, 2 vols, 388. 6d. List of Philosophical Box ks on 
app lication. BAKER'S GREAT BUOKSHOP, Johu Bright St., Birmingham. 





Mommsen’s 


] OOKS WANTED :—Strickland’s Queen; 

| Rome; Delany Autobiography; D’Arblay’s Diary; Carlyle's Works, 
| 34 vols.; Shakespeare, edited Singer or Valpy; ‘Aldine Poets, 53 vols.; Alice 
1865 or 1866; any books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





in Wonderland, 
2 ardsley, Leech, etc, 
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From Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List 


A New Series of Copyright Novels. 
THE WHITE LIBRARY. 1. each, cloth, gilt back. 


1. A PRINCESS OF THE GUTTER. 
By L. T. Meapg. (4th Edition.) 


2. THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. 
By Eruet F. Heppie. (3rd Edition.) 


38. MARY GIFFORD, M.B. 
By L. T. Meapz. 
In this new form the books are conveniently light for the pocket, well 
printed and bound, in style fit for inclusion in any bookcas. The first three 
volumes are now ready, and will be followed at intervals by others. 


THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 


By G. K. Cuesterton. Second Issue. Price 6s. 
“Far more good solid work than in any of Mr. Chesterton's previous essays 
{n fiction.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Mr, Chesterton has done nothing else so good.’"—Morning Leader, 


THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK. 
Pictured by Epwin Nostz, R.B.A. 
With Prefacé by Masor Ricuarpson. Cloth 15s. net. 
Beautifully illustrated in colours produced by chromo-lithography, besides 
numerous small illustrations in black and white, and a diagram of the com- 
parative sizes of dogs. 

‘The most delightful book on ‘man’s best friend’ that we have seen this 
many a — A most original and scholarly account of the different breeds of 
watch dogs, sporting dogs, and house dogs, with a fund of by no means 
hackneyed anecdote, and a leavening of humour throughout.’’—Morning Post. 


THE SLOWCOACH. 
By E. V. Lucas, Illustrated in colours by M. V. Wueetnovss. 
Cloth 6s. 
All those who are making plans for their holidays should read the caravan 
experiences through some of the counties of England in Mr. Lucas’ fascinating 





rolume,. 
“A most delightful story, and we recommend it with all our heart.’"— Spectator. 


An Outdoor Book for Boys. 
A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


By Jonn Maserietp. Author of “Caprarin Maraaret,” &c. 
Profusely illustrated by Gorpon Brown, R.I. Cloth 6s. 
No boy after reading this most interesting volume can fail to make use of 
his powers of observation to vead in the present the history of the past. 
“It contains a wealth of information on all sorts of subjects that the boy 
wants to know about. It is indeed a delightful volume.” —Truth. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & Co., Ltd.,3and 4, Paternoster 
Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





SCIENCE PROGRESS IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A Quarterly Journal of Scientific Work and Thought. 


Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., J. BRETLAND 
FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S, 


APRIL. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


Francis Gatton. A. D. D. 
Tue Eruics or Foop. IlI.—Breap. 
. Tae Great Sram Mar. IV.—Some INcIDENTS OF THE 
Turner, D.Sc., D.C.L., F.B.S. 
Grovse Disease. Arruur E, Sureter, F.R.S. Tlustrated. 
Tae Rove or Reriex Inuarsition. C. 8. Saeraretron, M.D., F.B.S. 
Illustrated. 
Tue Neep or AFFORESTATION IN THE Unirep KINGDOM OF 
Britany anp Irnevanp. I. A. D. Biascurcs, F.C.H. 
Tue Corrosion or Iron anp Orner Metats. H. E. A. Illustrated. 
VERTEBRATE PaLmontToLoer in 1910. R. Lyrpexxer. Illustrated. 
Motecutarn Ancuirecture. Part Il. &. T. Coucate and E. H. Ropp. 
Illustrated, 
. Reviews. 
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Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page £16 16 0| Inside Page 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s,; and ls, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's New Book 


4th Impression of Mrs. Crichton’s charming novel of Irish Life. 


THE SOUNDLESS TIDE 
By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. 6s. 
“A wholly delightful novel.”—British Weekly. 
“The book is one to be really read and by most people to be Teally loved," 


Morning Post 


The End of the Irish 
Parliament 


By JOSEPH R. FISHER. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. net, 


Mr. SIDNEY LOW, in the Northern Whig, Belfast: “‘ This quite e q 
ally able and illuminating volume. Henceforth this summary must take 
as one of the standard works on the subject.”’ = 


A CENTURY OF EMPIRE (1801-1999) 
By the RT. HON. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bax 
Author of “The Life of Wellington,” &c. 3 Vols. Wit, 
Photogravure Portraits. 14s. net each Vol. 

“Sir Herbert Maxwell's third vol: let: i f hi i sti 
that quake towels whte pant ie: ee o Samm, te concen 
essentials, and its manifestations of a stable, firm, and yet incisive iudgmen” 

—Pail Mall Gazetis, 


By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. Author of “ An Agnostic’ 
Progress,” etc. Ss. net. 

* It is a reconstructive and creative book: above all it isa spiritual book. 

It is a long while since we met with a volume of its kind which isso Suggestive, 

so truly inspired in thought, so interesting and attractive in style,""—Spectator, 


ACROSS THE BRIDGES 
A Study of Social Life in South London. By 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. With Preface by the Bishop 
of SOUTHWARK. 6s. 


“Tt has the interest of the most thrilling story. No one can read the book 
unmoved or uninterested.’’"— Westminster Gazette. 


MIRACLES OF THE NEW TESTA. 
MENT. A Study of Evidence. By the Rev. J.M. THOMPSON, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. net. 

This work is causing considerable commotion in Ecclesiastical 
circles. 


London: Edward Arnold, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


Mr. HAM-SMITH will Publish on Wednesday Next 


THE PATH OF GLORY 


By Paul Leland Haworth. 
Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. 

A powerful romance of love and adventure. Tho historical 
events form a picturesque setting for a succession of thrilling 
incidents, and a charming love story runs through the drama 
that is played out to a successful end. 


Mr. HAM-SMITH has just Published 
THE 


MODEL MILLIONAIRE 


By Cora Minnett. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 

“Should be very popular. . . There is a pleasant ‘ Dickensy’ air about 
it all which warms the heart. . . A writer who has really something 
say and who has = her whole heart into the saying of it. It is worth 
more, and should have more success than many an ambitious novel, for its 
keynote is humanity.’’—The Daily Telegraph. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 
London: W. J. HAM-SMITH, 6 John Street, Adelphi. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL. ‘Hands of the Clock.” | WILLIAM BLAKE: His Critics aud 
THE LITTLE SONG OF THE Masters. II. By Grevit.e Mic 
CHERRY TREE. By Erue. DONALD, M.D. 
BLount. HE LITTLE DOOR. By J. Krvcetet 
THE .PEOPLE’S WARDEN. By TARPRY. . 
Maupe Ecerrton Kina. E DOLEFUL HISTORY OF THE 
HOW I CAME TO THE PLOUGH. BAKER'S DAUGHTER. By Ker. 
By Peter RoseaGcer. R. L. Gaes. 
THE SEEDS OF LIGHT. By Joun| EMPIRE BUILDERS. By Ent 
GALSWoRTHY. ZaNGWILL. 
THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL = GIFT OF GOD. By Kataanis# 


LABOURER, IL. By Rev. A. H. | YNAN. 
BaVERSTOCK, THE SUN-MATS. By Grace Bats 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 





HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE? 


We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


The Autobiography of Alfred Austin, 
Poet Laureate, 1835-1910. 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations 
2 vols, Svo. 24s. net, 


Volurme H, Just Published. 


e Herkomers. By Sir HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER, c.V.O., R.A., D.C.L. LL.D., && With Ilius- 
trations. In 2 vols. Vol. Ii. 8ve, 7s. 6d. net. 


Previously published: Vol. I. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Training of the Memory in 
Art and the Education of the Artist. By 
LECOQ DE BOISBAUDRAN. Translated by L. D. LUARD. 
With an Introduction by Prof. SELWYN IMAGE, M.A. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Volume tt, Just Published, 

Lollardy and the Reformation 
in England. An Historical Survey. By JAMES 
GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. IIT. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
#,* Previously published: Vols. I. and II. 21s. net. 


The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People from the Earliest Times to 
the Age of Augustus. The Gifford Lectures for 
1909-10, delivered in Edinburgh University. By W. WARDE 
FOWLER, M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 

The Golden Bough: a Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 
LL.D. Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. S8vo. 

Part I. TABOO AND THE PERILS OF THE SOUL. 
lvol. 10s. net. 


Third Edition entirely Rewritten and much Enlarged. 
Mendelism. By Prof. R. C. PUNNETT, Fellow of 


Gonville and Caius College. Third Edition. With numerous 
Coloured and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
OWEN WISTER. 
Members of the Family. A Story 


of the Western Plains. By OWEN WISTER, 
Author of “The Virginian.” Illustrated. 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON. 


Trevor Lordship. 
HUBERT BARCLAY, 


The Legacy. 


“Nathan Burke,” ete. 


A Love Story. By Mrs. 


By MARY §S. WATTS, Author of 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Nature of Personality. A Course 
of Lectures. By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Head Master of 


Repton. Author of “The Faith and Modern Thought.” 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator:—“ Mr. Temple’s little book will, we trust, be very widely. 
read, It deserves all the readers it can get, for so liberal, so thoughtful and 
earnest, so fearless au explorer of the truth is rare in these, or indeed, any days,” 


Problems of Life. By the Rev. Canon C. A. 
HOUGHTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. The titles of the 
several Essays are: The Alpha and the Omega; Natural 
Religion ; The Voice of Approval; What is Truth; Providence, 
Law, Miracle, Prayer; Labour; Joy; Sorrow; The Mystery of 
Pain; and the Journey’s End. 


Aspects of the Holy Communion. 


By the Rev. J.T. LEVENS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Aspects of Islam. by puNcan B. Mac. 
DONALD, M.A.,D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net, 


Significs and Language. The Articu- 
late Form of our Expressive and Interpre- 
tative Resources. By the Hon. LADY WELBY. 
8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 

The Psychology of Education. 
By J. WELTON, M.A., Professor of Education in the Univer- 
sity of Leeds. 8vo. - 7s. 6d. net. 


Principles of Education applied 


to Practice. By W. FRANKLIN JONES, Ph.D. Crown 
Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Characteristics of Existing 
Glaciers. By WILLIAM H. HOBBS, Professor of Geology 
im the University of Michigan. Illustrated. 8vo. 13s. 6d. net. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Of all Booksellers and Libraries: 


MY LIFE 
RICHARD WAGNER 


An Autobiography in Two Volumes. 31s. 6d. net. 


Tus Trmes.—“The two volumes are eminently readable 
throughout...... There can be no doubt that the Autobiography 
is of inestimable worth.” 

Damy Trircrarn.—* The immense interest and charm of the 
book...... its freshness and vigour of language...... a beok full of 
delights.” 

Dany News.—“ Wonderful is really the term to apply to the 
first volume.” 

Dairy Mar.—* There are ten thousand details to excite the 
interest of all.” 

Darmzy Curontcis.—*The book is simply indispensable..... In 
no other biography does the indomitable spirit of the man como 
out so clearly as x this.” 

Dairy Grarurce.—The Autobiograpy is full of new material 
penens on every phase of Wagner’s carver fresh and vivid light is 
thrown.” 

Part Mati Gazerre.—* There is hardly a page which does not 
contain something every Wagnerian will read with the greatest 
interest......a library is incomplete without the volume upon its 
shelves.” 

Oxsserver.—*‘My Life’ is a document of amazing sclf- 
revelation. One of the most notable contributions on record to 
the study of psychology of genius.” 


WHAT IS and WHAT MICHT BE. A Study of 
Education in general and Elementary 
Education in Particular By Edmond ¢. A. 
Holmes (Late Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools) 
4,6 net. 

NIETZSCHE and ART 4/6 net’ A. M. Ludovici 

ADVENTURE, SPORT, and TRAVEL on the 
TIBETAN STEPPES 16/-nct ,W. N. Fergusson 


From HAUSALAND to EGYPT 16’- nei 


Br. Kari Kumm 
Sir WILLIAM BUTLER 16/- net An Autobiography 


Sir FREDERICK HAINES (The biography of a great 
Soldier) 10 6 net Robert S. Rait 


The JAPANESE LETTERS of LAFCADIO HEARN 
12/- net Elizabeth Bisland 


SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN 7/6 net Adelaide Gosset 
The WORLD of DREAMS 7/G6nei Havelock Ellis 


The EMANCIPATION of ENGLISH WOMEN 
G/- net W. Lyon Bleass 


The DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 6/- Bernard Shaw 
DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS 4/6 net Maurice Baring 


The CORNER of HARLEY STREET 4/6 net 
Peter Harding, M.D. 


Practical Advice about LIFE ASSURANCE 
26 net Wm. Schooling 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


The BROKEN PHIAL - . Percy White 


The Achievements of JOHN CARRUTHERS 
(The “ Sherlock Holmes” of India.) Sir Edmund 6. Cox 


The HONOURABLE PEGCY - C. B. Lancaster 
The MARRIAGE of BARBARA Frankfort Moore 
WELLS BROTHERS - - -« Andy Adams 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM (2nd Impression.) 
Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 





VITTORIA VICTRIX - . . W. E. Norris 
GEOFFREY SANCLAIR' « » Horace Caradeo 
Mrs. ELMSLEY - . = Hector Munro 





LONDON: 
CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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BLACKWOODS' NEW BOOKS, 





AN EASTERN MISCELLANY. 


By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, 


Author of “On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia,” “Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. 


Far East.” 10s. 6d. net. 
“Lord Ronaldshay adds to an already high reputation by this ‘ Eastern Miscellany.” 
“Lord Ronaldshay’s volumes have all been good reading, 
and his interests. The most valuable chapter in the book is undoubtedly that on 
whole truth in a nutshell, and is evidently the result of careful research.” —Times. 


M.P., 
ed “A Wandering Student in the 


”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
His latest work is a striking testimony to the variety of his j 
‘India and Imperial Reciprocity, 


It tells the 


THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Chapters on Ancient Egyptian History and Archzology. 
By ARTHUR P. WEIGALL, Inspectar-General of Upper Egypt Department of Antiquities, 
Author of “Travels in the Upper Egyptian Desert,” “The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,” “A Guide to the 


Antiquities of Upper Egypt.” 

This delightful exposition 

“Mr. Weigall is a fascinating writer on a fascinating subject.”—Liverpool Courier. 
“ Full of charm and interest.’—Manchester Courier. 


With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
always interesting and readable i in no common degree.”—Scotsman., 


LETTERS FROM INDIA. 


By LADY WILSON. _ 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Bright and entertaining; every letter contains valuable information.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


* Singularly interesting and valuable should be widely read.”’—Liverpool Courier, 
“We thank Lady Wilson for a lively and engaging book.”—Observer. 


A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH 


By the Right Hon. Sir H. MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.L, K.C.LE. 


“ Few recent books of travel have been more charmingly written.”—Scotsman. 


CAUL.AT ON THE WING. 
IViR McIVER, Author of ‘An Imperial Adventure.’ 


“He writes with strength and dignity.’’—Times, 
“A true poet.”’—Western Mail, 


3s. net. 


* Graceful and readable... 


Consisting of Poems, Ballads, Love Lyrics, Sonnets. 


AFRICA. 


6s. net, 


By 


“He will take a notable place among the singers.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
. always dignified and impressive.’’—Scotsman, 





“ Messrs. Blackwood have the reputation of discovering new and gifted authors.” 
BLACKWOODS’ NEW NOVELS. 6s. 


PETER’S PROGRESS. By Cunistorner Hearn. 


“* Gives us very successfully the world of military Anglo-India.”"—Times, 
“ Written in a vivacious and breezy style, this novel should find many readers."’—Globe. 
“One of the most delightful stories it has been our pleasure to read for a long time." "Belfast News Letter. 


THE SINISTER NOTE. By A. Wuisrrer. Author of ‘ Black Mark,’ 
‘King and Captive.’ 
‘**A story which will be read with avidity by all into whose hands it may fall.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
“Cleverly constructed and admirably written.’’—-Standard. 
“ ~~ lete with sunlight, air, and fragrance ; artistic, and readable.""—Dundce Advertiser, 
“Fall of romantic lore, clev er, and eminently readable.” —Daily Chronicle. 
KAPAK, By Au xanper Crawrorp. 
“ A full, well-written story, claiming a high place in the literature of realistic extravaganza,-—Times. 
“ Splendidly thrilling.” —Dundee Advertiser, 
Author of ‘The 


THE GENERAL PLAN. 
Mantle of the East.’ 
“Since Kipling has abandoned Indian stories no one has written any half so good as these Mr. Candler 
gives us.""— Birmingham Post. 
“** The General Plan’ is one of those books that compel one to return to them again and again; 
work of surpassing merit.’’—Dundee Courier. 


THE GREEN WAVE OF DESTINY. 
Author of ‘An Incident by the Way,’ in Blackwood’s, 
** An able and interesting novel.’’—Scotsman. 
“‘Subtly conceived and cleverly constructed, the tale i is strong and impressive.” —Glasgew Ierald, 
** A singular story of more than ordinary interest.’’—Manchester Courier. 


DOLORES. By I. Compron-Burnerr. 


“ An unusually original novel.’’—Times. 
“The conversation is brilliantly handled."’"—Scots sman. 





By Epmunp CanpLer. 


it isa 


By Puiurppa Brrpass. 


“ Has style, atmosphere, and distinction. 
“ Possessed of an exquisite skill in dialogue.’ — Globe. 


OH! FOR AN ANGEL. By Marcverire Curtis. 
Bias,’ and ‘ Marcia-—A Transcript from Life.’ 
“This story has many fine qualities. It is written with grace and enthusiasm , . . 
charmingly drawn,’’—Liverpool Courier. ‘ 


THE LORD DOLLAR. (Don Dinero.) By Harper Curtis. 


** A skilfully told story.”—Times. . 
““Mr, Curtis may be congratulated upon having produced a very readable story indeed.’’—Financiat 


Times. 
“The reader is thrilled at every turn, and the final scene is quite tremendous. ‘The Lord Dollar’ is a 


book that should on no account missed.’ "—Western Mail, 


THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. By E. Hosart-Hamppen. 


“A novel of good literary quality.” —Times. 

“A well told, exciting narrative. *"—Abe rdeen Free Press. 

“A novel of distinction and interest.’’—Newcastle Chronicle. , 
“* Well written and most readable from first to last.’"—Manchester Courier. 


RUTH WERDRESS, FATHER O’HALARAN, AND SOME 
NEW CHRISTIANS. An Anglo-Irish Tale. By Jonn Gopwix FIrzGERALD, 
“There is a great deal of good reading in the book, and much praise is due.’’—Times, 
“Clever, ingenious and persuasive.’’—Scotsman. 
IN FANCY’S MIRROR. ‘By Vioter A. Simrson. Author of ‘ The 


Bonnet Conspirators,’ ete. 


Author of ‘The 


. the characters are 





*“ Admirably written.’ "—The World. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For JUNE contains: 





The Sceptre with the Dove. 
By Alfred Noyes, 


The Coronation. 


The Tercentenary of a Croat 


Captain. 
By Brigadier General Scott- 
Moncrieff, C.B., C.1E. 


An Argentine Love Drama. 
By David Hannay. 


A Born Rebel. 
By W. J. Hardy. 


The Twymans. 
By Henry Newbolt. 


The Patwari and the Peacock. 
By R. E. Vernéde 


A Word for the Turks. 
By Ben Kendim. 


The Burden and Heat. 
By “‘ Linesman.’ 


Musings without Method— 
Thackeray’s Centenary—The Progress 
of the Novel—The Masters and their 
Imitators—The Novel with a Purpose 
—The Stage and the Pulpit—M 
Brieux’ ‘Three Plays’—Drama 
Pamphiet:—Sir Eldon Gorst’s Report 
—Democracy in Egypt. 


The Two Bills. 
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